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headlines: 


Here’s 
the football 
that makes the 


EXT Fall's football headlines are beginning to shape 
N up right now—on Spring practice fields. And— 
again in 1936—the Spalding Official J5-V will play a 
big part in putting the nation’s gridiron engagements on 
the front page. 

It’s easy to understand why: 


The J5-¥ literally dores through the air. It gives maxi- 
mum distance on spiral passes and punts. It flies far and 
straight when place-kicked. 

These qualities are achieved by scientific experiments 
in the laboratory—as well as in actual play. The J5-V is 
not only official in size, weight and shape, but it keeps its 
size, weight and perfect shape throughout a long life of 
grueling play. That’s why it’s the class of the Big Time! 


H5-V—for Scholastic Play 


The H5-V is patterned closely after all the specifications 
of its famous brother, J5-V, including size, weight and 


A”, 


shape. And like the J5-V, it retains its shape under the 
most trying conditions. One of the most rugged balls 
money can buy for prep and high school play. 

Ask your Spalding dealer or Spalding representative 
to show you both the J5-V and the H5-V—as well as 
the complete new Spalding line of Football Equipment 
for 1936. 

There is also a Ghost Ball J5-V and H5-V—in white 
leather, for night play. 

You'll agree, we think, that Spalding Equipment offers 
the sort of features that will help you and your boys make 
1936 a season you'll long remember. 


Wpralding 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS 
you recondition 


SHINE: BALL 
GYM FINISH 
 YOur School this Spring 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO 
Finish T 
BEANOND HERE is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in 
your community ready to give you valuable infor- 
ONEX-SEAL mation on service and materials that will help you 
eg lower your maintenance costs during the coming 
NEUTONE school year. Thousands of Schools, Universities and 
“Colleges have materially reduced their mainte- 
gm “nance costs after consulting a Hillyard Mainte- 
Dressing ‘nance Engineer, his advice and recommendations 
| —. are yours for the asking . . . no obligation on your 
Special Gym Finish on Madison HILCRETE ; part. 
LIQUID SOAP} 
HILCO | i? 
WITH background of almost Third of a 
_HI-KO Century of Floor Finishing, Maintenance and San- 
itation Service, Hillyard’s are the Nationally Rec- 
ao vont ognized Pioneers and Leaders in this important 
— ony work. Hillyard’s have products for every type of 
Ana 4 othee surface and Sanitation Supplies for every school 
cae ow need. Fill out the coupon today. 


_-Use this 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Hillyard’s Manual 
on 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, your two new 


| 
| 
f Mainte Engineer i 
es | ooks, also the name of your Maintenance Engineer in my 
community. 
| 
| 
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HOME OFFICE ST. JOSEPH, MO., BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ... SHINE-ALL SALES CO., DISTRIBUTORS 


 HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. | 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


PROTECTION should be the first 
consideration in buying football 
equipment; but remnember—COL- 
OR will be a dominating factor in 
football uniforms for the coming 
season. 


Football Equipment 


Offers a wide choice of football helmets, 
shoes, shoulder pads, and accessories— 
and a large selection of materials and 
colors for jerseys and pants. Goldsmith 
Football Equipment is used by leading 
university and college teams. 
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TIPS FROM “JEFF” TESREAU, 
DARTMOUTH BASEBALL COACH: 


HOW TO BAT 


Keep your feet fairly wide apart. 


Keep your eyes on the ball, all the 
way from the pitcher’s hand. 


Meet the ball about fifteen inches 
in front of your body. 


Don’t start your swing by bringing 
your bat back. 


Have your bat back near shoulder. 
Watch the ball as long as possible. 
Take quick straight cut at the ball. 


Rear hip should move in towards 
plate on swing. 


Any ball hit on handle of bat is a 
ball which you did not hit out in 
front; your timing was not correct. 


2. 


4. 


HOW TO BUNT 


Conceal your intention as long as pos- 
sible, but not at the expense of being 
poorly set to handle the bunt with 
confidence. 


Get the bat out in front of the plate. 


Grip the bat lightly, not tightly as you 
do in batting. 


There are two accepted stances in 
bunting; the one shown here is the 
“face-around” stance, recommended 
especially for inexperienced players. 
The more difficult is the “step-forward” 
stance, in which the bunter does not 
squarely face the pitcher. The latter 
enables the bunter to get a better start 
after he has bunted the ball. Remem- 
ber, bunting is a big asset to hitting. 
Learn to bunt well and you will also 
learn to hit well. 


HOW TO BAT 


HOW TO BUNT 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR HEALTH 
AND ENERGY « 


OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 
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00 


e Many a wise coach has put Slredded Wheat up to bat at 

the training table breakfast. Because it supplies vital food 
essentials — an ideal balance of carbohydrates, proteins, 
vitamins and mineral salts. These are the essentials that 
help produce keen alive-ness, energy and staying power. 


At bat or in the field your players are sure to feel the 
benefits of this “world’s cereal” food. Crisp texture and 
delicious flavor will make it their favorite too. And as an 
extra treat tell them to let Shredded Wheat have its 
innings with berries or fruits, fresh or canned! 


VA : 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


— On the other side of this page is a pester for your Bulletin Board. 
TE youd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 

Bulletin Boards, send a posteard to National Biscuit Company, 

Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. — 
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SCHOLASTIC 
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IN THIS ISSUE VOL. 5, NO. 9 


BASKETBALL’S GREATEST SHOW .... . 
By Jack Lippert 


OLYMPIC BASKETBALL SCENES... 
Photos at Madison Square Gates 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL REVIEW 


W. Virginia 15 Southern Calif 

sconsin_ 

N. Daketa . 15 Michigan 

Ss. Dakota 15 Massachusetts 

Alabama... . 16 N. J. Prep . 

Kentucky . Rhede Island 


ENTS . 12, 13 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN BASKETBALL “RULES 


PROGRAM IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION, Vil. .19 
By William G. Moorhead 


KEITH BROWN, WORLD’S RECORD HOLDER . 20, 21 
Photos by Owen Reed 


COACHING SCHOOL DIRECTORY. .... .25 
NEW BOOKS ON THE SPORTSHELF .... 35 
GIRLS PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS, 2, 38 


JACK LIPPERT, Editer OWEN REED, Associate Editor 


Scuorastic Coacnu is issued monthly ten times 
during the academic —_ (September through 
June) by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robin- 
son, president, Publishers of Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly for students; and 
Highschool, fortnightly for classroom teachers. 


Address all editorial and advertising communi- 
cations to Scnuotastic Coacn, 250 E. 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y 


G. Herbert McCracken, publisher; S. Z. Op 
penheim, advertising manager; Western advertis- 
ing manager, Robert S. Wright, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Subscriptions for the United States and Can- 
ada, $1.50 a year. Foreign, $2. Back issues: 
25 cents, current volume; 50 cents, previous 
volumes. All correspondence concerning subscrip- 
tions and circulation should be addressed to 
Circulation Department, Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

The entire contents of Scnorastic Coacn are 
protected by copyright. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD—C. W. 
Wuitten, Secretary-treasurer, National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations; 
Ernet Perrin, Vice-chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Women’s Division National Amateur 
Athletic Federation; Director 
of Athletics, Dubuque, lowa, Senior High 
School; Daniet CHuaAse, Brother- 
hood; Cuaries S. Davis, retired uperinten- 
dent ‘of Public Schools, Steelton, Penna.; L. L. 
Forsytue, Principal, Ann Arbor, Mich., High 
School; Rosert H. Hacer Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools; 
James E, MANSFIELD, “athlete ‘Director, Haver- 
hill, Mass., High School; JAMES Epwarp ROGERS, 
Secretary National Physical Education Service 
of the National Recreation Association, and of 
the Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Lewis W. Situ, Superintendent, Berke- 
ley, ‘Calif., Public Schools; Watter B. SPENCER, 
President, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference; E. R. Stevens, President, National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations; R. W. Truscott, Commissioner, Colo- 
rado High School Athletic Conference; W. H. 
Yarproucu, Principal Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, enn, 


Scnoiastic Coacnu is a member of the con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, a bureau for examining 
and auditing circula- 

tion figures for the 
protection of adver- 
tisers. CCA state 
ments of ScHOLAS- 
tic Coacu circulation 
supplied on request, 
Through this service, 
Scnortastic Coacu advertisers receive incontro- 
vertible evidence of the circulation they are pay- 


ing for. 
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with 


MIDLAND 


To check this contagious disease, 


scrub the floors and walls of locker 
rooms . . . shower baths and pools 
with Midland ATHALOH Disinfectant 


and Antiseptic. 


Asa preventive a 15°% solution should 


be used in a shallow stepping-pan. 


33 YEARS SERVING SCHOOLS 


For further information 


Write Department S.C.-5 
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Equal rights for women 


HE above photograph spurs us 

to comment on something we have 

been wanting to “say a few words’”’ 
about for some time: It wasn't so 
many years ago when any girl who 
threw, caught or hit a ball with a 
free, easy and confident manner, or 
who could step out on the basketball 
floor and shoot a basket with the econ- 
omy of movement we expect of boys 
—we say, this ‘natural athlete” girl 
used to be so rare a phenomenon that 
the whole neighborhood regarded her 
as slightly freakish. In fact, if she 
wanted to play games up to her stand- 
ard she had to forsake the girls and 
join the boys. 


Today the average, or if you prefer 
“normal” girl, has a better chance of 
catching a ball when you throw one 
to her. And on the basketball floor she 
looks as though she belongs there. For 
this new deal in her education she can 
thank women leaders in the American 
Physical Education Association, the 
Women’s Division of the Amateur 
Athletic Federation and educational 
leaders elsewhere who put up the long 
post-war fight for a fair distribution 
of the athletic wealth—if we may bor- 
row a phrase from the left. 


Minor Note: The next thing we 
wish the girls would correct is their 
tendency to give a little jump in the 
air when, in basketball, they are about 
to catch a pass on the run. We have 
no desire to take the jump out of the 
girls, as it were; we merely want them 
to jump in the right places. Our ob- 
servation, of course, is based on just 
a few girls’ games we have seen in the 
New York area, which may be a little 
jumpier than, say, territory 
around Topeka, Kansas. (Republican 


papers please copy.) 


True ghost stories 


RGANIZED athletics some- 
times finds strange ways of 
building the character we used 
to do so much shouting about. Every 
coach and principal is familiar with 
the run of protests, the suspicions, the 
excuses and explanations which attend 
the league’s efforts to enforce eligi- 
bility rules. The other day we heard 
of several eligibility episodes, the 
guilty parties to which won our un- 
stinted admiration-in-reverse; that is 
to say, we marvelled at the thought of 
what these culprits might do with 
their talents if turned in the right di- 
rection. 

Case No. 1 concerned a star basket- 
ball player whose age was under ques- 
tion. He, his father, his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts, and every- 
body else in the neighborhood, swore 
that he was born on Nov. 14, 1916, 
and not 1915 as “those dirty skunks 
over at Salamagundi High School 
were saying.” No birth certificate was 
available. Well, the league officers 
and the Salamagundi principal and 
coach were not to be downed. Despite 
affidavits from the boy’s father and 
an older brother, they continued their 
search for the tell-tale clue. They 
found it, and guess where? On the 
tombstone of the boy’s mother. She 
died Nov. 21, 1915. 

Case No. 2 concerned an indispen- 
sable fullback, who gave every out- 
ward evidence of being 25 years of 
age, instead of 20 as he and the birth 
certificate claimed. A birth certificate 
usually ends the argument, but it only 
started this one. Some legally inclined 
member of the protesting group began 
looking into the legitimacy of the boy's 
birth. The boy was legitimately born, 
all right, but not by and of the man 
and woman posing as his parents. 


The opening game of the 1936 season of 
the American Soft Ball Association in South- 
etn California. The teams, named after movie 
stars, played under the arc lights at Loyola 
Stadium. 


They were not his father and mother, 
but were his uncle and aunt, and the 
core of the matter was that the birth 
certificate, was that of a young cousin 
living in a town 100 miles off. The 
cousins had the same names. 


Losing battle 
T=: principal of a high school 


where soccer replaced football a 

few years ago recently sought our 
advice on a problem that might hap- 
pen to any high school in the United 
States taking similar action. The let- 
ter: (the names of the towns have been 
made fictitious )— 


In order that I may make clear to you 
the problem under consideration, I shall 
presume to encroach upon your time by 
telling you, as briefly as possible, the 
story of autumn athletics in our school 
since September, 1928. 

Hospitalization of two excellent play- 
ers reduced our football squad to thir- 
teen players in midseason, 1928. The 
school board voted to cancel the re- 
mainder of our schedule and to substi- 
tute soccer for football as an interscho- 
lastic fall sport. At that time the treas- 
ury of the athletic council had a deficit 
of between three and four hundred 
dollars. 


The close of the 1935 soccer season 
was the completion of our seventh soc- 
cer season. The teams had progressed, 
season after season, until in 1934 we 
were undefeated. The 1935 season was 
nearly as successful. We lost but one 
‘cheduled game and a post-season game. 
The teams have been well and colorfully. 
equipped, they have been favorably com- 
mented upon in soccer circles, the squads 
have never numbered less than 25 play- 
ers, we have suffered no serious injuries, 
and the athletic council treasurv no long- 
er shows a deficit. BUT, neither students 
nor townsfolk are interested in soccer; 


[Concluded on page 40] 
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‘WILSON EQUIPMENT PUTS, 
MORE “KICK” IN THE GAME, 
PLAYERS—for Spectators) 


: @ The open game—more kicking~more passing not only” 
demands better equipment; but better equipment has 

| up play—made it more spectacular. 

bg - Wilson feels proud of the part it has played in making tte 

5 game more fun to the players and spectators alike, by devel- 

| @ping. footballs thet are more accurate in drop kicking 

es passing —and give more distance in punting. And it’s not an 

idle boast either, to say that Wilson's new football ‘harness i 

Re and headgear that protect without handicapping action, makes 

for more brilliant, speedy play. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


Wilson Footballs 


* An outstanding example of pioneering lead- 

ership that has contributed to the develop- 
ment of the game, is the Wilson Official 
Foot Feat in balance and shape. It has taken 
the wobble out of pesese pat and added distance and 


accuracy nts and kicks. There is a 
Wilson a ion size os for every purse 
and purpose. 


Football Pants 


Here i ie, a football pant geared to action. Basic 

op e of design has made possible, with a 
minimum of weight, maximum protection at vulner- 
able points—especially where neuropathic safeguards 
are needed. The bellows jockey seat, the well-tailored 
construction and leather reinforcements at points of 
strain make for freedom of action and long wear- 
onaey. Just one of a new line filled with exclusive 
eatures, 


Headgear 


a. Have a careful look at this new headgear— 
corset back, patent ear, low brow—ev 
vulnerable point protected. It’s a streamlin 
smooth fitting work of master designing. Only a 
sample of the long line of outstanding models. 


Shoulder Harness 


e A beautiful job—every edge turned smoothly and 
finished to perfection. In Wilson equipment the 
cantilever and other shock-absorbing features are 
moulded to fit the anatomy, giving maximum protection 


\\ wa where needed with no excess weight anywhere. It is an 
lo outfit that offers every without handicapping 
| action. See the new Wilson line of harness before ing 


any definite selection. 
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GREATEST SHOW 


By Jack Lippert 


Olympic Basketball Finals 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
First Round, April 3 


McPherson Oilers 56 Temple Univ..... 48 
Univ. of Wash... 54 DePaul Univ. .... 33 
Wilmerding Y.... 62 Utah State Col... 48 
Universal Pictures 40 Arkansas Univ.... 29 


Semi-finals, April 4 
Universal Pictures 42 Wilmerding Y.... 29 
McPherson Oilers 48 Univ. of Wash.... 30 


Final, April 5 
Universal Pictures 44 McPherson Oilers 43 


IEWED from the point of 

quality of play and the unprec- 

edented situation that brought 
eight teams from scattered sections of 
the country into what was in effect 
a national basketball championship, 
the American Olympic finals in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, April 
8, 4 and 5, certainly stand as “basket- 
ball’s greatest show.” 


»~POLSON sp 


BARNUM & BAILEY 
| CIRCUS OPENING 


From another point of view—that 
of the box office, which was of the ut- 
most concern to the Olympic Basket- 
ball Committee—the great event came 
far from fulfilling the Committee's 
hopes. 

New York, usually eager for the 
best in entertainment, was in no mood 
to support anything having to do with 
Olympics in Hitlerland, and not even 
the prospect of a view of Basketball’s 
Green Pastures would lure New York- 
ers in sufficient numbers to bring fi- 
nancial security to Dr. Meanwell’s 
Committee. 

In fact, the Committee almost lost 
its shirt, and only the first day’s at- 


Cleverands 
American Olympic Fina 


tendance of 12,000 saved them from 
this embarrassing situation. 

The day before the tournament was 
to open, a sleeve came off the shirt. 
The Denver Safeway Stores, having 
qualified for the finals by virtue of 
their victory the week before in the 
Y.M.C.A. national championship, ar- 
rived in New York April first, only to 
learn next day that they weren't 
wanted. Dr. John Brown, Y.M.C.A. 
national sports leader, decided rather 
tardily that the Safeways had no 
right being admitted into the Y cham- 
pionship in the first place, and were 
therefore the illegitimate Y represen- 
tatives in New York, It was a peculiar 
dilemma: The Safeways, a team rep- 
resenting a chain of grocery stores, 
had been eliminated from the national 
A.A.U. tournament in Denver, the 
finalists of which were to be the two 
A.A.U. entries in the Olympic finals. 
The Safeways, their 
cerebellums none the 
worse for A.A.U. 
wear, conceived the 
bright idea of joining 
en masse the Denver 
Y.M.C.A. and repre- 
| senting that branch in 
the national Y.M.C.A. 
championships the 
week following, the 
winner of which was 
to become the one Y 
entry in the finals. 
The Safeways entered 
the Y tournament and 
won it, defeating an 
apparently genuine 
Y.M.C.A. team (Wil- 
merding, Penn’a.) in 
the finals. 

With the un-Y.M. 
C.A. Denver Safe- 
ways in New York 
ready to carry the 
Red Triangle into Basketball’s Great- 
est Show, and perhaps to Berlin, the 
mounting protests from Y men the 
country over moved Dr. Brown to de- 
clare the Safeways ineligible, and to 
telephone the Wilmerding Y players 
to catch the next Pennsy train for 
New York. The Olympic Basketball 
Committee paid the Safeways $1500 
to cover their travelling and sightsee- 
ing expenses. Lost: one sleeve. 


Madison Square Garden, accus- 
tomed to basketball crowds of 15,000- 
18,000, closed its balcony after the 
first night for lack of demand for 
seats. Only the first floor and mezza- 
nine were used for the semi-final and 


ectacular marks the 
sin New York 


final games. The first round of four 
games, with the first game starting at 
five o'clock in the evening, attracted 
12,000 spectators, a promising start. 
But despite newspaper reports of the 
thrilling spectacle of the opening night 
and the excellence of the basketball on 
view, the crowd the next night was 
down to 7,000, and for the finals it 
was only 5,000. The explanation of 
this is perhaps that the fans saw a 
real bargain on the first night with its 
program of four first-round games 
with every team in action, which was 
enough to satisfy their curiosity. 

It would seem that three sessions 
of basketball attracting 24,000 per- 
sons, 20,000 of whom paid admissions 
ranging from 75 cents to $2.65, would 
net enough profit to place the Olympic 
Basketball Committee far on the road 
to financial recovery. Yet the Com- 
mittee scarcely made a cent. Half the 
gross gate went to Madison Square 


Garden, and what was left was eaten 


up by the expenses of the eight teams 
that did play and the one that didn’t; 
by the expenses of the Committeemen; 
the four referees, three of whom 
were brought from distant points; and 
a thousand or two dollars for promo- 
tion and incidental expenses. 

‘Had there been 12,000 in attend- 
ance at each session, the Committee 
would have netted a nice profit, and 
would not now be embarrassed by the 
prospect of being unable to meet 
some of their obligations. 


The lack of financial revenue from 
the Olympic finals would not be so 
keenly felt had the collegiate section 
of the district play been supported by 
more of the first class college and uni- 
versity teams. Not many of the sea- 
son’s crack college teams entered the 
competition. Three reasons are given 
for the indifference of the colleges 
toward the Olympic tryouts: (1) It 
would involve considerable post-sea- 
son playing after an already full sea- 
son; (2) the prospects of a college 
team ultimately winning the finals in 
the face of such competition as the 
Hollywood Universals and McPherson 
Oilers were known to provide, were 
exceedingly remote; (3) some teams, 
including several of the best in the 
country, were repelled by the idea of 
helping, even in this indirect way, to 
make a success of these particular 
Olympics in Germany. 

Reason No. 2 dominated the 
thought of most coaches who, having 
closed a successful championship sea- 
son, turned their minds to the Olym- 
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pic decision. The Hollywood Univer- 
sals and the McPherson Oilers are, 
at least as far as playing ability goes, 
the equals of professional teams. They 
are made up of former college stars 
and other crack players of vast ex- 
perience and beyond the age of under- 
graduates, and they play a schedule 
twice as long as a college's. They are 
hand-picked, long-winded, towering. 
No connoisseur of basketball will 
quarrel with their right to a place in 
the Olympic heavens. Many coaches 
were willing to grant them the Olym- 
pic privileges without the formality 
of nation-wide preliminary play. 
The plan for the eliminations was 
geared to admit five college teams, 
two A.A.U. teams and one Y.M.C.A. 
team into the finals in New York. 
Among the colleges, the University of 
Washington, Utah State College. 
DePaul University (Chicago), Arkan- 
sas University and Temple University 
(Philadelphia), won their respective 
sectional eliminations for a place in 
the finals. Utah State gained the place 
by winning the three-game series at 
Kansas City from the University of 
Kansas, Phog Allen's Missouri Valley 
champions that had won 23 in a row. 
The A.A.U. entered the two final- 
ists of its national championship tour- 
nament—the Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
team of McPherson, Kan., better 
known as the McPherson Oilers, and 
the Universal Pictures team of Hol- 
lywood, Calif. These teams had met 
twice before during the season, the 
McPhersons winning both games. 


College teams give battle 
When the draw placed the Oilers 


and Universals in separate halves of 
the tournament in New York, it was 
generally expected that the final game 
would find these A.A.U. rivals facing 
each other again. But their paths were 
not easy ones. Only teams rich in the 
resources that make for basketball 
greatness could have survived the 
struggle forced by three of the col- 
lege teams: Temple, Washington and 
Utah State. What the collegians 
lacked in experience they made up in 
fight and aggressiveness. 

In the first round, Temple Univer- 
sity, on the short end of a 28-8 score 
after the first ten minutes against 
McPherson Oilers, kept hammering 
away at that handicap until, with only 
four minutes of the game remaining, 
they had 45 points to the Oilers’ 48. 
But what the Oilers did from that 
point on for the next four minutes 
gave one the impression that they had 
been waiting for just this emergency 
before sounding the alarm. Defensive- 
ly, they harassed the Temple five all 
over the court with a zone-man-to- 
man combination in which two and 
sometimes three men pecked away at 


the Temple passers before they could 
cross the center line. Once in posses- 
sion of the ball, the Oilers thundered 
down the floor for the quick break} 
their dribbles, passes and cuts a mar- 
vel of timing and economy of motion, 
The Oilers’ average height of 6 feet 
5 inches made them all the more se 

cure in their ball handling. Forten- 
berry and Schmidt, the 6 ft. 8 to 9 
inch centers, were as menacing on de- 
fense as on attack. Every shot over 
these giants had to be well arched, or 
it would be blocked or caught as it 
approached the basket. 

The Universal Pictures had the op- 
posite sort of problem in their first 
round game with Arkansas. The 
Southwestern Conference champions 
held a lead of 15-4 at the end of ten 
minutes of play, saw it disappear by 
the end of the half, and regained a 


Final Game Box Score 
UNIVERSALS (44) 


S G PF FA FG P 

1 3 2 1 3 
Totals .... $5 16 12 20 12 44 

OILERS (43) 

> & PF FA FG 

Schmidt ........... | | 
Ragland, lg | 
Wheatly, rg | 
Totals 90 16 18 16 11 43 
Legend: S—shots attempted. G—field goals. 


PF—personal fouls committed. FA—freethrows 
attempted. FG—freethrows made. P—total points. 

Officials—Quigley and Bell. Time of halves— 
20 minutes. 


one-point lead at 24-23 early in the 
second half. 


Best 20 minutes of tourney 


The most spectacular concentrated 
20 minutes of playing during the 
three days occurred in the semi-final 
between the University of Washington 
and the McPherson Oilers. The first 
half of this game was one continuous 
shuttle up and down the floor, with 
the attacks moving so fast on the 
wings of sure, well placed passes, and 
weeping dribbles by Washington's 
Wagner and Egge, that the defenses 
had no time to make much impression 
on the play. It was basketball in its 
celestial sphere. The lead changed 
hands ten times during the first half, 
and a few minutes before the end of 
that period the Huskies held a 5-point 
lead. But the pace was then beginning 
to inflict its toll on the collegians, and 
by the time the period ended they were 
three points down. They had spent 
themselves, and were done. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


In the other semi-final, Wilmerding 
Y.M.C.A., after a most remarkable 
display of fancy shooting the day be- 
fore to pile up 62 points over Utah 
State’s 48, had little of the magic left 
to work on the Hollywood sharp- 
shooters. The Wilmerding zone de- 
fense was easy pickings for Univer- 
sal’s short, quick-moving inside attack, 
As impotent as their zone defense 
proved to be, the Wilmerding boys 
simply would not change their tacties. 


Appropriate finale 
The final on Sunday night proved 


a most appropriate climax to the big- 
gest basketball show ever assembled. 
Slick ball handling, swift and hard- 
riding attacks eager to reach their 
mark, aggressive defenses that moved 
with the intelligence that comes only 
with a wide experience in the ways 
of the court—all this topped by a sus- 
pense as to the outcome which lasted 
right down to the final breath, made 
it a game worthy of its notable, if not 
large, assembly of spectators. Of the 
5,000 in attendance, 1,000 of them 
must have been coaches. They came 
from all over the East, and many from 
other parts of the country who had 
come to take in both the annual meet- 
ing of the National Basketball Coach- 
es Association and the Olympic finals. 

The Universals applied a man-to- 
man defense that switched with every 
crossing of the attack, and seemed 
never to be confused. It was a mar- 
velous demonstration of a man-to-man 
defense operated on a minimum of 
movement. The common man-to-man 
defense does a great deal of running 
around in circles at the price of a con- 
siderable amount of energy and at the 
risk of becoming obsessed with the 
stick-to-the-man idea to the _ point 
where it damages the offensive pickup. 
Not so with the switching Universals, 
who never gave themselves up to the 
defensive state, and whose switching 
seemed done by some remote control: 
there was no pointing here and point- 
ing there, or shouting “I'll take him.”’ 
It was defensive switching smooth and 
noiseless. 

The Oilers stuck to their aggressive 
zone defense with a man-to-man prin- 
ciple, the front two men snapping at 
the attack all over the place. It was 


an effective defense, and it forced the 


Universals to the extremes of their 
resources, resulting in a wizardry of 
ball manipulation that flashed one 
brilliant movement after another until 
it seemed more like a coach’s dream 
than reality. 

This final game, as with most of 
the preceding games in the tourna- 
ment, was forced to these beautiful 
extremes in attack by the insistence 
of the defenses. They were so in- 


[Concluded on page 34] - 
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OLYMPIC BASKETBALL FINALE, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, APRIL 
S—(! and 2) Spectators Dan Chase of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood and 
Floyd Rowe of the Olympic Basketball Committee. (3) Oilers’ defense peck- 
ing at Universal passes in mid-court. (4) Time out, Oilers. Officials Bell 
left) and Quigley chatting. (5) Oswald Tower, official oracle and in- 
terpreter of the rules. (6) Frank Keaney, coach Rhode Island State. (7) E. 


J. Hickox, coach Springfield College. (8) Jim Needles, Universal coach 
who, by his team's victory, became head coach of the U. S. Olympic team. 
Sam Balter sits to his left, Don Piper to his right. (9) Foul goal by Schmidt, 
& ft. 9 in. Oiler. (10) Suspense on an Oilers’ shot. (11) Universals enjoying 
the final stages of the preliminary game. Center Frank Lubin holding the 
ball. [Candid camera photographs by Owen Reed for Scholastic Coach.] 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL REVIEW 


of state high school championship bas- 

ketball tournaments gained no notice- 
able headway last year. Again California, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York and Tennessee held fast to their be- 
lief, expressed by C. L. Biedenbach, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation, that “it is better for 
all concerned, especially for the students, 
that there be no championship beyond the 
district league . . If only the good of the 
students was concerned, this would be a 
universal practice.” 


But something beyond or in addition to 
the good of the students is seen by the 42 
states that decide championships. They 
can point to the attendance figures at the 
state finals (see table on pages 12 and 13) 
as evidence of a community desire for 
these climactic tournaments, and are yet to 
be convinced that the welfare of players 
or other students is sacrificed. Some claim 
that the morale and social value of the 
tournament plan leading to state finals 
lies in the opportunity it provides through 
long winter months for an escape of the 
people’s excess energy. It is, they say, an 
emotional outlet easy of access, affording 
the community a means of expressing feel- 
ings of loyalty and security in a united 
effort that our present organization of liv- 
ing provides for in all too few ways. Op- 
posed to this defense, the minority in edu- 
cation claim that this same theory would 
hold, almost to the same extent, if the 
tournaments were stopped short of the 
state championship, and confined to local 
league and sectional play. 

School administrators will not deny a 
still further value accruing from the state 
finals in the form of financial rewards. 
Many of the states are able to support 
state high school athletic associations large- 
ly through income derived from the bas- 
ketball finals. 


In recent years many have experimented 
with set-ups to reduce the number of 
teams coming together for the finals. 
Notable among the states using a differ- 
ent plan this year is Indiana, long regard- 
ed as the boiling point on the nation’s bas- 
ketball thermometer. Only four teams 


To: movement toward the elimination 


Illinois Fancy Work 


Johnston City, Illinois 3rd-place winners, 
worked this deception at least once in each 
game. 4's rear pivot and cut across the lane 
would catch the eyes of both defensive men 
at the spot, and would be the signal for 5's 
fake and high hook pass to 2. 


Pass Turned 
into shot while 
2 1s off Fleer 


came to the Butler Field House in Indian- 
apolis this year to play for the state 
championship, the essence of 784 teams 
that played in 64 sectional tournaments 
throughout the season. Since 1921 Indiana 
has had 16 teams in the finals, and before 
1921, and dating from 1911, the first year 
of the tournament, as many as 77 teams 
met and determined a champion in two 
days. 


Jam Session 


Campion Academy of Prairie Du Chien 
sprung this set play in the National Catholic 
tournament, A traffic jam was caused in the 
vicinity of 4 to which 2 and 3 ran. as |, 
avoiding the crowd, skirted it and took a 
pass under the basket from 5. 


The estimated attendance at all state 
finals this year was about 55,000 short of 
last year’s total. This drop is attributed 
to the floods and disease that ravaged many 
sections of the country, in one case, 
Wyoming, resulting in the cancellation of 
the finals, and in several others throwing 
the schedule out of gear. Attendance data 
collected by Scholastic Coach shows only 
the number of persons attending state 
finals, with a separation to show the at- 
tendance at the final session of the finals. 


No data have ever been gathered to show 
the number of people attending all cham- 


pionship high school league basketball 
throughout the entire season, but it is a 
conservative guess to say that if 508,468 
(this year’s total) attend finals where 
only a small percentage of schools are 
playing, the attendance at all preliminary 


league games must reach at least 25,000,- 
000. 


The fast break utilizing deception as the 
occasion warranted under the manipulation 
of Danville players, Illinois runnerup. I's cut- 
back for 2's hook pass is the key to the 
maneuver. 


National Catholic tourney 


Catholic high schools, in only a few of 
the states members of the state high school 
athletic association, come together annual- 
ly at Loyola University in Chicago to de- 
termine the national Catholic high school 
champion. This is the only existing na- 
tional high school championship in any 


sport that is worthy of the name. The | 


A.A.U. holds a “national” interscholastic 
indoor track meet in Madison Square 
Garden, and the Penn A. C. a “national” 
interscholastic swimming meet in Philadel- 
phia, but the use of the term in these 
cases is meaningless. No organization, ex- 
cept the Catholic Church, could possibly 
conduct a national high school champion- 
ship today without the sanction of the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, and this organiza- 
tion is opposed to such championships. 

The following report on the 1936 Na- 
tional Catholic interscholastic tournament 
comes from L. D. Sachs, basketball coach 
of Loyola University: 


Thirty-two teams competed, repre- 
senting 18 states. The play was in general 
more or less standardized with most teams 
using a fast break unless the defense was 
set and then going into various set-up 
plays. Some of the teams, particularly the 
western teams, which had used a fast 
break in previous years, used a very de- 
liberate style, and their game 
much improved over previous years. 

The quarter-finalists included De La 
Salle of Chicago; Reitz Memorial of 
Evansville, Indiana; St. George of Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Catholic High of Decatur, 
Indiana; Campion Academy of Prairie 
Du Chien, Wis.; St. Philip of Chicago; 
St. Mary’s of Anderson, Indiana; and St. 
Francis Mission (all Indians) from South 
Dakota. 


The majority of these teams played a 
screening game, combined with a pass and 
cut. They handled the ball nicely and 
seemed smart teams in general. The In- 
dians handled the ball very well, but did 
not play the fast, long-passing fype of 
game which they had played in previous 
years and which always thrilled the 
crowds. 

St. Philip and St. George depended a 
great deal on the pivot man getting in po- 
sition on either side of the basket and 
scoring. Campion depended on set plays 
and used signals for various plays. De 
La Salle, the champions, used various men 


Decatur, Illinois champs, exhibited the 
greatest manual dexterity ever seen in state 
play. This back-hand flip, 2 to |, is but a sam- 
ple of the legerdemain uncorked by this team 
in flipping its way to the title. 
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in the _ position as scorers and they 
were all very effective. 

_ The little team from St. Mary’s Ander- 
son, Indiana, was voted the best coached 
team and despite their lack of height, gave 
a wonderful exhibition of ball handling 
and shooting up to and including the 
championship game which they lost to De 
LaSalle. The handicap in size was too 
much for little St. Mary’s. 

Several variations of zone defense were 
employed. In the final game De La Salle 
used a 2-3 zone with the two front men 
foreing all the way, even in the back 
court; St. Mary’s used a man-to-man and 
switched very nicely. The defensive men 
forcing in back court seemed to demor- 
alize several of the teams. St. Michaels of 
Union City, N. J., looked good offensively, 
but missed a lot of set-ups and were elim- 
inated in the first round. St. George used 
a pass and screen play and when the de- 
fense switched too readily, St. George 
played for the switch and passed to the 
man who had screened. This play worked 
very effectively for them. 


Other inter-state play 


The East has two tournaments which 
transcend state boundaries and yet carry 
the approval of state high school athletic 
associations whose member schools enter 
teams. The larger and more official of the 
two is the New England championship 
tournament, the only inter-state official 
sectional basketball championship in the 
United States. It is conducted under the 
auspices of the New England Association 
of Secondary School Principals, and was 
held this year at Burlington, Vt. The 
Connecticut entry was again the winner, 
honors going to Meriden High School, 
Connecticut’s state championship team. 
Eight teams played for the title: Meriden 
and Branford of Connecticut, Burlington 


Set Plays Rare in Southern California 


Orlando Mixture 


« 


In the final game for the Florida championship Orlando broke up Miami's zone defense 
with the above (left) set-up: the two guards played out beyond the freethrow circle; May- 
nard, center (1) was on either side of the lane about two strides from the basket; the for- 
wards were stationed on the outside of the defense, even with the freethrow line. 5, handling 
the ball first, passed to 2 who passed back to 5 cutting around. 2 has the option of dribbling 
to the freethrow line and passing to 3 as he broke i the basket. Another variation: as 5 
cuts around 2, 3 moves over toward 2 taking the pass, pivoting and returning pass to 2 as he 
cuts around for shot. A half-dozen other variations are obvious. 2, Hagar, was the best set 
shot on the team. 

Miami, finding its zone weakening under the strain of this “closed” attack of short, quick 
passes and cuts, changed to a man-to-man switching defense. Orlando then altered its offen- 
sive formation to that shown in the diagram to the right, stationing three men well out toward 
the center line in order to make room for quick breaks and to render less effective the Miami 
switching on the Orlando screens, which were centered around two pivot posts operating freely. 


© ® 


of Vermont, Fitchburg and Pittsfield of 
Massachusetts, Berlin of New Hampshire, 
Portland of Maine and De La Salle of 
Rhode Island. The finale went three ex- 
tra periods, Meriden winning from Port- 
land on a “sudden death” field goal, as 


Redono High was the only team in Southern California our correspondent discovered using 
set plays this year. Redono scored six baskets on this play (above left), the guards, 4 and 5 
passing the ball between themselves until 2 and 3 break simultaneously across the foul line, 
3 cutting inside so as to screen off X2. Strangely enough, it was Redono's center, | (Mickey 
Colmer) who did most of the scoring on this play. When his guard saw 2 driving in wide open 
he would shift to take him and 2 would rifle a short pass to | standing unmolested in the 
opening. 

.~ Tip-off play (above right) was largely instrumental in placing San Diego in a 29-14 
lead over Bonita at the end of the first half in the final game. Four quick baskets from this 
play at the start of the game put Bonita into a hole from which they never emerged. The 
key to the play is the screening by 2 of the Bonita center, enabling the San Diego center to 
cut unaccompanied. Several times he was partially covered as X2 anticipated the play and 
drifted back with him, but even in this instance the accuracy of 4's high pass and the force 
of I's drive and leap succeeded in converting the maneuver into a basket. 


provided in the rules for ending the game 
when it goes into the third extra period. 
An unofficial inter-state tournament, but 
one which arouses little opposition be- 
cause of the excellent accommodations for 
the visiting teams and arrangement of the 
play, is the eight-team invitation tourna- 
ment held annually at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Five states and the District of Columbia 
were represented this year. There are 
usually as many private and parochial 
schools as public high schools. This year 
there were four of each, a private school 
—Brown Prep of Philadelphia—winning 
out over White Plains, N. Y., High School 
in the finale, 29-28. Eastern High School 
of Washington, D. C., last year’s winners, 
took third place by a victory in the con- 
solation round between semi-final losers, 
over La Salle Academy of New York 


City. 
Decatur wins Illinois 


The team nobody picked won the IIli- 
nois championship. Decatur, coached by 
Gay Kintner, defeated five times during 
the period immediately preceding the start 
of tournament play, piled surprise on top 
of surprise when they went from regional 
to sectional victory increasing in strength 
as they went along. In their second sec- 
tional game they met Springfield, 1985 
state champions, and won by a one-sided 


score. 

As one of the sixteen teams in the state finals, 
Decatur received scant attention from the ex- 
perts. They were picking Danville, Johnston 
City, Joliet, Proviso, Vandalia or in fact almost 
any one except Decatur. When the Decatur team 
first took the floor they seemed unorthodox, and 
of assorted sizes and shapes. The regulars 
ranged from short and stocky pageeres to tall 
gangling six-foot-three Weingand. Park was also 
comparatively short and Minick and Baker were 
of average height. While Reynolds and Park 
were listed as forwards, they almost invariably 
played behind the guards on offense and in front 
of the guards on defense. The type of defense 
was a combination of zone and man-to-man. Un- 


[Continued on page 14] 
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[Continued from page | 1] 


der certain circumstances the shorter players 
stayed down the floor on defense to worry the 
opponents as they brought the ball up. However, 
in most situations the team retreated to a zone 
formation after the ball had arrived in the op- 
ponents’ front court. By this time the taller 
players were advantageously distributed in the 
vicinity of the basket, and the shorter men in 
the first line of defense moved out far enough 
to prevent unhindered set shots. The team re- 
bounded well and much of their success was due 
to this fact. 


x 
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Wheeling out-of-bounds 


An out-of-bounds play used anywhere in 
offensive end by Wheeling High, West Vir- 
ginia champions. 3's reverse pivot and cut- 
back usually contains enough of the surprise 
element to confuse X2 if he is inclined to 
switch. The play affords screen protection all 
over the place. 


On offense the taller players used pivot spots 
at each side of the freethrow lane, very close 
to the backboard. Park and Reynolds brough/ 
the ball up. 

One of the most impressive things of the tour- 
nament was the ball handling of Park. In many 
cases he performed unusual feats with the ball 
in one hand. The crooked wrist and strong 
fingers enabled him to coil the hand and wrist 
about the ball in some very deceptive maneu- 
vers. The change of pace used by Reynolds was 
also a factor in the success of the team. In 
working the ball in, there were many cases 
where either Reynolds or Park would ome it 
to one side of the freethrow circle with back to 
the basket. The tall center, Weingand, was sta- 
tioned near the backboard and on the opposite 
side. Minick or Baker took up a pivot spot di- 
ong behind the ball handler. With this set-up, 
the ball handler would fake to the outside and 
then with the wrist curled around the ball would 
make a backhand pass to a spot directly in front 
of the basket and one of the tall teammates 
would break for that spot at the proper time. 
Having received the backhand pass, the receiver 
successfully used a hook shot from the right 
hand side of the basket. In other situations the 
hook shot resulted in the ball passing over the 
basket and in that case the six-foot-three center 
batted it up as it came down. 

Decatur’s opponent in the finals was Danville 
which was one of the most impressive teams of 
the tournament. They had come to the state 
finals with an unbroken record of twenty-three 
victories against some of the best teams of the 
state. They were a fine looking team, well bal- 
anced, well coached and with considerable na- 
tive ability. Three of the team were over six 
feet in height and all of them were well built. 
They played a fast break, brilliant type of ball 
and throughout the season and throughout the 
early games of the tournament appeared to be 
almost unbeatable. They reached the finals after 


three hard games, two of which required an 
overtime period. Their first game was with a 
sharp shooting Centralia team coached by the 
veteran A. L. Trout, who has one state cham- 
pionship to his credit. The Centralia sors used 
a push shot in which the ball was not lowered 
below the chin. They were very accurate in this 
type of shooting and it was almost impossible 
to stop it. While the prophets had expected Dan- 
ville to win rather easily, it looked for a con- 
siderable part of oy | game as if the Centralia 
team would emerge Wictorious. The game ended 
in a tie. During the first minute of the over- 
time a Danville player was fouled in the act of 
throwing for goal. He was successful in making 
both freethrows and the game kept Danville in 
the running. 


Danville’s second/ game was with one of the 
most powerful ms of the tournament. This 
was Moline, coached by George Senneff, whose 
teams have been strong contenders in the state 
finals for the last three years. The team’s offense 
was built around Andrews, the powerful Negro 
center. Moline secured a lead during the first 
half and retained it until the final minute of 
play at which time a field goal by Danville 
caused a tie. In the overtime period, a Danville 
player took a rebound and pushed in a field 
goal from under the basket. This placed Danville 
in the semi-finals against a slow-breaking, cool- 
headed Mt. Pulaski team whose offense was 
centered around Hahn, the burly six-foot-four- 
inch center. Two teammates were also six feet 
in height. On this particular day the Mt. Pulaski 
slow break was not very effective because Dan- 
ville’s rushing type of ie enabled them to take 
a commanding lead in the first quarter. They 
retained this lead throughout the game. In this 
fashion they went to the final game, a top-heavy 
favorite with all the prophets. Most of them 
were merely wondering how large a score they 
would run up. 


In the lower bracket Decatur advanced to the 
second round by defeating Peoria Manual, 
coached by R. L. Baxter. The Manual team had 
reached the state finals after an in-and-out sea- 
son and an unusually fine game in their sec- 
tional tournament to defeat Canton. The Decatur 
team played a steady non-sensational game and 
emerged the victor. In their second game the 
defeated Hull, a clever team built around a tall 
center named Whitney. This boy exhibited some 
of the cleverest ball handling of the entire tour- 
nament. The team was as clever as any in the 
tournament as far as teamplay was concerned 
but they lacked the height to cope with Deca- 
tur’s tip-off and rebound artists. Coach Gene 
Ihrig used all of his material to the best ad- 
vantage, but a coach from a school with an en- 
rollment as small as 92 is always handicapped 
by lack of reserve material, and this was no 
exception. In the semi-finals Decatur met Johns- 
ton City and few fans expected them to go 
farther. The Johnston City offense was not able 
to function properly against the long arms and 
legs of Weingand and his mates. As in former 
games, the ability of Decatur to secure the ball 
at the tip-off and on rebounds was the deciding 
factor in their victory. The Johnston City team 
was coached by Ralph Davison who was coach- 
ing a high school team for his first season. He 
had previously played on the Johnston City 
championship team of 1929. 


In the final game Danville started with a rush 
and it appeared that the teams would run true 
to predictions. But before the first half was com- 
pleted the clever ball handling and generalship 
of Park of Decatur gave the fans some of the 
greatest thrills of the tournament. His back- 
hand passes to a pivot-post teammate and the 
way in which he and Reynolds controlled the 
ball in front of the first line of defense were 
truly remarkable. In spite of this, the brilliant 
fast break game of Danville kept them in the 
lead for the early part of the second half. Near 
the close of the game Danville had a command- 
ing lead of four points and it appeared that this 
would be enough. However, things were to hap- 
pen. Park passed the ball behind his back to 
Minick at a pivot post position near the back- 

ard. Minick hooked one over the basket and 
it fell in the hands of Weingand on the other 
side. Without lowering the ball Weingand gave 
it a push for the basket which put new life in 
the Decatur team. A minute later a long high 
pass fell into the outstretched hands of the 
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same tall player near the end line and without 
any prelimihary motion of the arms he flipped 
it into the basket for the points that tied the 
score. From that point on the unbeaten Danville 
team was unable to stop the enthusiastic rally of 
a team that probably for the first time during 
the season saw clear visions of a state cham- 


pionship. 
H. V. PORTER 


Hoquiam screening 


Hoquiam High, runnerup to Valley H. S. of 
Menlo in the Washington finals an extra 
period game in the Washington finale, used 
screens successfully on the few teams that 
played man-to-man in Washington this year. 
Valley was pretty much immune to the screen 
attack, for they used an unadulterated shift- 
ing zone that Hoquiam themselves used suc- 
cessfully until the overtime period of the final 
game when a first goal by Valley forced 
Hoquiam to break their zone ranks in their 
urgent need of the ball. 


Indiana’s 4-team finals 


For the first time in the history of 
Indiana basketball only four teams met in 
the finals for the state title: Frankfort, 
the new champions; Central of Ft. Wayne, 
runnersup; Central of Evansville; and 
Anderson, defending champions. 


Central of Ft. Wayne, led by Captain Sitko 
(Gimbel Medal winner), and Central of Evans- 
ville, led by Herschelman, opened the tourna- 
ment play at 2 p.m. in what many regarded as the 
most interesting game of the tournament. Both 
teams possessed high scoring combinations, each 
using a fast-breaking attack finishing with a 
drive-in attempt or a set-shot from the free. 
throw area. Each team possessed marvelous bas- 
ket shooters but lacked the follow-in and ball- 
rustling skills that marked the play or Frankfort. 
Ft. Wayne, with a better shooting average both 
from the field and freethrow mark, defeated 
Evansville, 36-31. 

Frankfort defeated Anderson in the second 
game, 34-18. Frankfort’s experience stood out 
against Anderson’s inexperience and the outcome 
was never in doubt. It was this decisive victory 
that marked Frankfort as the probable champion. 

Since Ft. Wayne and Anderson were very 
much alike in speed, —y +: and experience, the 
final championship game between Ft. Wayne and 
the formidable Frankfort team gave little prom- 
ise of being a match worthy of the occasion. The 
Frankforts were a deft, —— machine made 
up of players possessing the ruggedness, height, 
shooting accuracy, mental attributes and timing 
that are the hallmarks of the champion. Vaughn, 
a 61” rebounding forward, with McCreary, a. 
forward of exceptional ball-handling skill, teamed. 
with Montgomery, 6’3” center, to carry the offen- 


_sive attack, interweaving as a figure eight near 


the basket; while Joseph and Miner maneuvered: 


Sandusky St. Mary's, Ohio Class B champs, "rubber band" zone defense 
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in the back court for a drive-in along the side- 
line. The interchanging of position was limited 
to the three offensive men with the two guards 
driving down the sidelines deep in offensive ter- 
ritory and returning to their back 
court positions. The three-men interchanging af- 
forded numerous optional blocks. The _ bat-in 
ability of Montgomery and Vaughn merits spe- 
cial praise. On numerous occasions these men 
scored on the third and fourth bat-in attempt. 
The defense of the champions had the appear- 
ance of a combination man-for-man and zone. 
The two guards, Miner and Joseph, took the two 
men leading the offense in their territory with 
Vaughn checking the third man. Montgomery 
and McCreary checked the last two men, usually 
the guards. Against an offense using blocks, the 
Frankfort defense took the appearance of a 
mass near the opponents’ basket, thus affording 
McCreary and Montgomery many opportunities 
to intercept passes and block drive-in attempts. 
Although four-team finals can hardly be ex- 
pected to produce basketball glamour and variety 
of play to the extent of the 16-team tournaments 
of the past, the present set-up has sufficient sup- 
rt from school men to assure its continuance. 
he public, no doubt, prefers the larger tour- 
nament, as do many of the school people. On 
the other hand, there were those of this group 
who felt that the bigger tournament was just 
too much of a good thing, and that the shorter 
set-up of three games, handled as efficiently 
as it was this year, has the undeniable advantage 
of every good drama—the lowering of the cur- 
tain before the audience becomes weary. 


ARCHIE R. CHADD 


Civil court action in W. Va. 


As in 1914, the first year a state cham- 
pion was decided, Wheeling and Elkins 
met in the finals of the 23rd annual state 
tournament held at Buckhannon, W. Va., 
March 27 and 28. Wheeling won by a score 
of 37 to 35. 

The Wheeling-Elkins championship battle pro- 
duced the most thrilling game of a staté tourna- 
ment that otherwise provided little excitement. 
Wheeling jumped into the lead at the outset. 
Mehen, Stefanow, and Williams led the way, 
and with three minutes gone the score was 
to 1 for the Gold. The Elkins Tigers fought 
back with all they had, but the Wheeling boys 
resisted well enough to hold an 11-4 advantage 
at the end of the first quarter. 

Height was a great asset to the team coached 
by Everett Brinkman, and more than once re- 
bounds from the basket were turned into goals. 
But Elkins’ superior passing attack kept the 
defending champions in the game and they soon 
took matters into their own hands and climbed 
to a 21-17 lead. 

Wheeling opened the second half with a flurry 
of field goals, and in three minutes took the 
lead 27-25. It was nip and tuck, and the period 
ended with the score tied at 29. 

Wheeling got the jump as the final quarter 
started and led by six points with only four 
minutes left to play. Elkins retaliated with two 
field goals to come within two points of tying 
the score. At this point Stefanow clinched the 
game for Wheeling with a goal from the side of 
the floor. Elkins convert two out of three 
attempts at the foul line just before the game 
ended, making the final score Wheeling 37, 
Elkins 35. 

Basketball continued to be the most popular 
sport in West Virginia but failed to draw the 
crowds that were attracted during the peak year 
of 1935. The severe winter was responsible to 
some extent since this part of the country ex- 
perienced the coldest winter in many years. The 
effects of a hard winter were followed by the 
highest flood waters in history. The flo was 
responsible for the State Tournament being 

stponed one week from March 20 and 21 to 

arch 27 and : 

A court injunction obtained by Princeton High 
School against the West Virginia High School 
Athletic Assn. threatened to interrupt the tour- 
nament. Two of Princeton’s players had been 
declared ineligible by the A.A., an action which 
caused Princeton to apply for and obtain from 
the circuit court an injunction restraining the 
A.A. from enforcing the decision. On appeal to 
the state supreme court, the action of the lower 
court was over-ruled, and the Princeton team 
was removed from the tournament and their 
place taken by the district runnerup, Glen Rogers. 


MAURICE J. LANDERS 


Wyoming finals cancelled 


For the first time since 1918, Wyoming 
was not able to recognize a basketball 
champion. Due to precarious health condi- 
tions throughout the state, the usual state 
tourney, scheduled to be held in Casper 
this year, was postponed by an order of 
the State Board of Health. The order was 
issued only one week before the opening 
of the district tournaments that were to 


determine the 16 competing teams of the 
state tournament. 


District Three and District One appealed to 
the health authorities and were able to show that 
health conditions had improved enough to per- 
mit the resumption of play, and they were all 
allowed to hold tournaments. The other districts 
were unable to have the ban lifted, but the state 
A. U. meet at Laramie was not stopped. 

When it was apparent that the State Board of 
Health was not going to lift the ban on the six- 
team state tournament planned for Casper, E. M. 
Thompson of the State Athletic Board of Con- 
trol and Joe Bush, District Three representative, 
began to negotiate for an invitation meet for 
the winners of first, second, and third, of dis- 
tricts One and Three, together with Cheyenne, 
Casper, or Laramie. This would have brought to- 
gether eight of the strongest teams in the state. 
All teams concerned except Rawlins were highly 
in favor of the proposition. 

Again, however, the Board of Health forbade 
the meet and the last hope of carrying out the 
eighteen-year old tradition faded. 


C. H. BLANCHARD 


Small school wins in Texas 


Each year when the winners of the re- 
gional basketball titles are announced the 
sport followers in Texas become acquaint- 
ed with several towns that they did not 
even know existed. This year was no ex- 
ception when Cushing from the piney 
woods of East Texas, birthplace of many 
state champions; Carey from the Panhan- 
dle; and Crews from West Texas made 
their appearance at the state meet held 
at the University of Texas. Taft, the other 
small town, was introduced to the major- 
ity of Texas at the 1935 tournament and 
was the only last-year team to come back. 
The large cities were represented by Dallas 
Tech of Dallas, Jefferson Davis of Hous- 
ton, El Paso and Austin. 


_ Cushing, an 83-pupil school, ran off with a 
lion’s Share of the honors including the state 
championship. They scored 114 points in three 
ames to lead in team scoring; produced the 
ighest scoring individual for the tournament 
when Marshall Matteson, their all-state forward, 
scored 32 points in the three games; furnished 
one of the five individual high scorers per game 
when Ray Lucas looped 12 points against Taft 
in the opening game; and placed two of their 
men on the first all-state team and two others 
on the second. 

The Cushing team, coached by Glenn W. 
Berry, employed a fast-breaking offense when 
sepertunis afforded and settling down to a 
delayed offense when a fast break was inadvis- 
able. They probably had the fastest-breaking 
team in the meet. They used a man-to-man de- 
fense throughout. 

Paso seemed to grow better as the tourna- 
ment progressed, but were four points short of 
victory when the shot rang out ending the 
final game and the tournament. Marshall Pen- 
nington, former University of Texas player and 
in his first year of ccnsiiet used very much 
the same system that he played when he was 
at U. T. under Maty Karow. His team used 
more screening from a delayed offense than any 
other team in the meet. 

Old timers who have been attending the state 
meet for years claimed that the Jefferson Davis 
(Houston) team, coached by Roy Needham, was 
the cleverest team ever to come to the meet. 
The Houstonites won third place by defeating 
Carey in the consolation game. 

Carey, coached by Milburn “Catfish” Smith ad- 
vanced to the semi-finals by defeating Dallas 
Tech, pre-tournament favorites. Carey used two 
tall men in and three out and depended on their 
long shots. The system worked against Dallas 
Tech but against Cushing their long ones missed 
the mark. They used a delayed offense and a 
man-to-man defense. 

Dallas Tech tutored by E. O. “Doc” Hayes, 
the pre-tournament favorites after they had won 
their regional title by defeating the strong Waco 
and Denton teams, was the hard luck team of 
the meet. They were eliminated in the first game 
by Carey. They also used a deliberate offense 
with set double pivot plays, and a man-to-man 
defense. 

Bennie Strickland’s Austin Maroons, another 
of the pre-tournament favorites, suffered a simi- 
lar fate, were eliminated in the opening round. 
Strickland used a delayed offense with his two 

ards working the ball in to the tall center and 
orwards. The Maroons were the only team to 
employ a zone defense. 

ournament shots. Cushing is the first “real 
small” town to win the Texas basketball crown. 
El Paso’s defeat in the final gave them the 
runners-up position for the fourth time. El Paso 
won the tournament once and placed fourth on 
another occasion. No new records of any kind 
were set. Frank Carswell, Jeff Davis’ diminutive 
all-state forward, was second high point man 
with 31 points. He is just 14 years old and a 
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sophomore. Dusty Boggess, Ab Curtis, Zi 

Sears and Carl Bredt officiated masterfully, 
drawing a minimum of boos and cat calls from 
the rabid crowd. In the final game between El 
Paso and Cushing the score was tied 11 times 
and the lead exchanged 16 times. And at no 
time was one team more than three points ahead 
until the last five minutes when Cushing forged 
ahead by four points. F. G. Briley, substitute 
Cushing center, was easily the tallest man at 
the meet. He could touch 6 feet 9 and one half 
inches with his head without tiptoeing. “Catfish” 
Smith, Carey mentor, furnished the superstition 
for the tournament by waren his shoes un- 
laced during a game, wearing his suede jacket 
buttoned to the collar and his watchchain with 
an assortment of gold basketballs hanging on 
the outside, and by having his team retire under 
their goal during each time-out period. And one 
forward always had his left leg hanging over 


the boundary. 
STANDARD LAMBERT 


Minot No. Dakota victor 


Minot won the Class A Championship 
for its second title in three years, defeat- 
ing Bismarck 24-19 in the final game. 

For the first time in the history of state 
basketball, twelve teams competed in the 
tournament. In the past, eight teams have 
composed the final round. All high schools 
with 250 or more students enrolled were 
admitted to Class A membership. The chal- 
lenge rule whereby a Class B team may 
contest the right of any of the three closest 
Class A teams to enter the tourney, re- 
mained as of last year. Three pre-tourney 
games were held. Grafton, last year’s 
champion (and just short of the required 
enrollment) defeated Devils Lake in a close 
game. Crosby challenged Williston and lost 
a one point decision. For the third 
straight year Bismarck defeated the chal- 
lenging St. Mary’s team in their own city. 


Minot’s win in the final bore out pre-tourna- 
ment predictions, and gave them a record of 23 
straight, and 24 out of 25 for the season. Bis- 
marck with an excellent team was clicking nicely 
at tournament time and defeated three teams: 
Dickson, Wahpeton, and Valley City, that had 
better seasonable records. However, Wahpeton’s 
one loss of the season was to Bismarck. 

The style of defense in North Dakota swung 
toward the zone this year, the three-second rule 
being mainly responsible for this change. All 
teams employing the zone sent their front line 
men out farther on the floor than formerly and 
gambled somewhat on the restricted foul circle 
area. Most offensive set-ups against the zone 
consisted of the center man near the foul circle, 
the forwards on either side and guards out in 
front. The ball was passed around the outside 
to make the defense shift position, and an at- 
tempt made to pass in to the center breaking to 
about the foul line—who in turn would feed 
either forward cutting in for a shot. This offense 
was not so successful in many cases because of 
the close timing necessary on the cut to the 
center and pass-in. Bismarck and Valley City 
each used this style very nicely in their semi- 
final game, as did Mandan in its game with 
Valley City. Six teams in the tournament used 
zone while the other six used man-to-man, shift- 
ing men to avoid blocks. Scores were lower on 
the average than in last year’s tournament, which 
may or may not have been attributed to the 
larger number of zone defenses used. Fargo, 
Valley City and Bismarck used the fast break to 
advantage against both types of defense. 

Minot, using a man-to-man, played all three 
of its games against zones. We were particularly 
fortunate in having two tall men, who had good 
coordination—Fr Gran, a 6'3” forward and 
Jim Eide, 6’3%” center. These men were sta- 
tioned down near the basket and an attempt was 
made to throw high passes to them so that they 
might score directly or pass out to one of the 
other three men cutting into the open areas. 


H. L. ROBERTSON 


Two classes in So. Dakota 


South Dakota’s experiment with “A” and 
“B” classes for the basketball champion- 
ship was well received, and will no doubt 
be continued. Huron and Sioux Falls 
reached the “A” final round, the former 
after several almost miraculous escapes 
from defeat. 

In winning the final, Huron upset all the 
predictions. Age and tournament experience fav- 


ored the Sioux Falls team. They had defeated 
Huron twice during the season’s play, giving 


them a kind of confidence they might have done 
much better without. They used a man-to-man 
defense, and a fast-break attack with a 3-in and 
2-out set-up for set plays. 

Huron was recognized as the coolest and 
calmest team in the tournament, and this was 
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all the more remarkable in view of the limited 
experience of the players: of the six boys that 
played, three were sophomores, two juniors and 
one a senior. Coach George Deklotz said: 

“We employed a fast break when suitable. 
When not, we used a deliberate attack with 
set plays. We played a man in the hole to 
either side of the foul line, feeding this man 
occasionally. But his primary duty was that of 
a screener and feeder. We were fortunate im 
having a group of boys who were excellent 
ball-handlers. 

“For our defense we used a combination 
zone and man-to-man. It may be called a 2-3 
zone, with the third man dropping back as 
the third offensive man came through. It was 
a rather hard defense to teach but it tended 
to conserve their energy for tournament play.” 
The “B” tournament was won by the Oglala 

Community High School Indian Basketball Team. 
This was a very colorful team. It is rare that 
spectators have an opportunity to watch a group 
of boys who seem to enjoy themselves so much 
throughout every game, as was the case with 
these Indian boys. They played a clean game, 
accepted the decisions of the referee in_ the most 
cheerful spirit, and really had a good time while 
playing. As a team, they were probably as 
clever. if not the most clever handlers of a 
basketball of any team in either tournament. 
Coach Elijah Smith has the following to say 
as to their general style of playing: 

“Oglala employed the fast break offense. The 
Indians were of medium height and weight. 
The offense was enhanced by speed and clever 
handling of the ball. Capt. Ben Brewer, Ster- 
ling Big Bear, and Dave Brewer were out- 
standing offensive threats. Dave Brewer was 
in a class by himself as a long shot artist. The 
short and long shot variation was a puzzle to 
most opponents. The team, as a general rule, 
used the man-to-man defense.”’ 

Bridgewater was the runner-up the “B” tour- 
nament and exhibited some nice team work and 
were especially strong in defensive play. Coach 
Brown, who is coaching his first year of basket- 
ball, commented as follows on his team’s play: 

“We used a fast break whenever possible, 
and if that failed we used three men through 
the two men out and had the two forwards 
criss-cross with the center breaking out and 
then driving for the basket, the guards sweep- 
ing in from the side or down the middle. 

“This season we used both zone and man- 
to-man defense but zone was used only on a 
small floor, (30-50 ft.). On large floors we 
always used man-to-man, shifting when need 


R. E. RAWLINS 
Alabama 


Despite epidemics of influenza and the 
mumps during the latter part of the sea- 
son, the sixteen champions and runners-up 
in Alabama’s eight district tournaments 
were able to report at the University of 
Alabama on March 12 for the state final 
tournament, their regular squads intact. 

Pre-tournament predications, based on 
local records for the most part, indicated 
that strong teams would represent districts 
other than the north Alabama districts, 
which in the past had a monopoly on the 
championships. Kinston from the second 
district, Selma from the third, and Murphy 
of Mobile from the first, had many fol- 
lowers who felt the time had come to 
break through the northern supremacy. 
The fifth, or north-central district, and 
the eighth or north-eastern district, had 
provided the championship teams during 
the entire 14-year period of State Asso- 
ciation-sponsored tournaments. 

In these northern districts this year, Phillips 
of Birmingham and Jackson County (Scotts- 
boro), were rated the equal of any other team in 
the tournament. The other top-notch teams were 
Lee County of Auburn, Sardis and Lexington, 
with some oe going to Woodlawn of Bir- 
mingham, Piedmont and Pisgah—if the draw 
were favorable. Only Scottsboro, 1934 winners, 
and Woodlawn, 1927, were holders of former 
titles. Six schools were making their bow in the 
state tournament. 

he draw is a free affair, with the exception 

’ that teams from the same district are automatic- 
ally placed in different brackets so that only in 
the finals can teams of the same district be op- 
ponents. The luck of the draw brought together 
for the first two games the four leading favorites 
of the meet, with Scottsboro meeting Selma and 
Kinston opposing Phillips. This meant certain 
elimination of three of these teams before the 
semi-finals, and added hopes of victory to many 
of the less favored teams. Selma won a hard 
game from Phillips to enter the semi-finals; 
iedmont did the expected thing and came 
through in the second quarter bracket; 1 “ah, 
after a very hard game with Woodlawn, became 
the semi-finalist of their quarter-bracket; and 
Sardis, with two easy wins, entered this four- 


team company. The third round games were 
perhaps the hardest fought rounds in tournament 
history, with the lead rarely over two to four 
points, and changing many times in the course 
of each game. Piedmont beat Selma by score 
of 16 to 14; and Sardis emerged with a 27 to 
25 victory. These victories assured the cham- 
pionship title for a new section, as both teams 
were from the sixth district. Sardis had emerged 
champion in the district battle and with that 
confidence they started scoring at the beginning 
and came back at each Piedmont rally to win 
easily the final game and the championship. 

The champions and the runnerup both used 
the man-to-man defense and a set slow offense 
combined with the fast break. The champions 
set three men in and two guards out using their 
all-state center, Leeth, close under the basket 
outside the foul line. The fine game off the back 
board played by Leeth and his pivot shots ac- 
in a great measure for the success of 
Sardis. 

The runnerup played a similar offense, with 
the exception that their center, who played out 
near the circle in order to give the star for- 
ward his cuts to the basket and blocks across 
the spot. 

Pisgah, the number three team used a man- 
to-man defense. Their defense consisted of one- 
hand push shots across the spot and pivot shots 
under the basket. 

Selma, the fourth semi-finalist, used a zone 
defense with two men out and three in. Their 
offense depended on push shots across the spot 
and long set shots by Jordan, with follow-ups 
by their center. 

Although the attendance during the tourna- 
ment was small due perhaps to the prevalence of 
flu over the state and to the great distance 
travelled by many of the teams, the meet was 
pronounced a success in every other way by 
tournament officials. The teams on the whole 
showed ‘mprovement in technique and knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the game, and were more 
evenly matched. Basketball is a coming game in 
Alabama and with new gymnasiums being built 
over the state and other conditions of play 
being improved, we look forward to a boom in 


the game. 
ERNEST L. TUCKER 
Kentucky title to Corbin 


Corbin won the Kentucky championship 
by making full use of its six-foot-six cen- 
ter, Marion Cluggish, around whom the 
attack was built. 

In winning the Redhounds disposed of four 
outstanding teams in Kirksley, Henderson, Paris 
and Nebo. The new champions, playing in their 
first state tournament, started slowly and gained 
poise with each succeeding game. They probably 
played their best game against the favored Paris 
team in the semi-finals when they won 31-18. 
Nebo was defeated in the finals 24-19. 

The majority of teams in the tournament used 
a slow break offense and a man-to-man defense. 
Paris and Midway played the fastest game of 
the tournament, with Paris the winner by a 
19-18 score. Favored teams in the tourney were 
Manual of Louisville, Inez, Paris and Newport. 

Several outstanding teams in the state were 
eliminated before the state meet. Among the 
better teams that did not survive were Hazard, 
Central City, Hazel Green, Male of Louisville 
and Ashland. St. Xavier of Louisville. defending 
champions, did not compete. The St. X team pre- 
ferred to defend their national Catholic cham- 
pionship won at Chicago last year. 

Benham, the only undefeated team in the 
state, was not allowed to compete in the tour- 
naments due to a spinal meningitis epidemic in 
the county. 

One of the noticeable trends in Kentucky 
basketball during the past year was the decline 
in the use of the zone defense. There is also a 
tendency to get away from the “race horse’’ 
type of basketball. 

In the state tourney Corbin used two offen- 
sive set-ups. Against the zone defense the double 
pivot offense was employed, while against a man- 
to-man defense Cluggish, the center, was allowed 
to roam free with the forwards stationed in the 
corners and the two guards back. The guards 
passed the ball to the forwards who in turn 
either shot or passed it to Cluggish breaking 
across under basket. Cluggish was adapted to 
hooking from either side of the basket. Occa- 
sionally, when guarded closely, the team would 
use a criss-cross attack and the “five and three 
man continuity” made popular by Pittsburgh. 


N. G. DENES 


Hickman Missouri winner 
Hickman High School of Columbia, 
coached by Glenn Smith, ended an unde- 
feated season when they won the final 
championship game in the state finals from 


Joplin. Hickman beat Niangua, Clayton 


and Independence in their march to the 
finals. Joplin beat Caledonia, Louisiana 
and Maryville. Maryville defeated Inde- 
pendence in a consolation game for third 
and fourth place. All of the semifinalists 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


used a man-to-man defense. ‘Throughout 
most of the games, the defensive front 
line men dropped back near the circle ex- 
cept when their assigned opponents had 
the ball. Columbia was most observant of 
this, using one man as a freethrow circle 
zone player if the opposition had a guard 
who obviously could not hit long shots. 


Both Maryville and Joplin had strong, spread 
defenses. Very few timed plays were used in 
the tournament. Every team used the fast break 
with considerable success. The most popular set 
formation was a spread double pivot with three 
men in the front line. The usual thing from this 
formation was a simple pass and cut with some 
attempts at screens. In most cases the ball was 
passed to a shifting post who attempted to shoot 
over, or dribble around, his opponent. 

Columbia had the best all-around team and 
deserved the title. Every individual was a scor- 
ing threat. Weir was the best ball handler, feed- 
er and defense man in the tournament and, with 
Stewart, controlled tips and rebounds against 
all teams. Cooper, Columbia forward was the 
highest scorer among the semi-finalists and made 
hne use of the one hand jump shot. 

Joplin was impressive because of their smart 
work in searching the opposition for weaknesses 
and then hammering at them. 

Maryville was the smoothest offensive team. 

hey used a fast-moving, dribbling figure 8. 
Lack of size under the basket was their greatest 


handicap. 
C. E. POTTER 


Bemidji Minnesota champs 


Bemidji, coached by Buck Robbins, won 
the Minnesota tournament held in Minne- 
apolis, March 19-20-21, defeating Wadena 
in the finals 26-20. Returning to the meet 
this year with seven of the eight players 
who won third place in 1935, the boys 
from northern Minnesota played heads-up 
ball during the entire tournament and in 
none of their three games were they really 
hard pressed to win. Albert Lea was the 
first victim, losing to the champions 36-32 
in a game that was not as close as the 
final score indicates. Red Wing fell, 34-23, 
in the semi-finals in a game that was never 
in doubt from the opening whistle. 

Wadena, the other finalist, came from behind 
to win, 20-18, from Sleepy Eye, and then went 
on to score an upset victory over Buhl, 28-27, 
in the semi-finals. Buhl, conqueror of Minne- 
apolis Edison, one of the tournament favorites. 
by a 41-32 score, became a top favorite along 
with Bemidji to take the championship after the 
first day’s games. Consequently, the only major 
upset of the tournament occurred when Buhl 
fell before a fighting Wadena team the follow- 
ing night. 

The final game went true to all predictions. 
Roth teams played cautiously, each feeling out 
the other for weaknesses, and if there were any 
of the 9,500 spectators who expected to see a 
thrilling high scoring exhibition they were 
doomed to disappointment. After a 5-5 first quar- 
ter Bemidji began to gradually pull away from 
their opponents and at the half led—13-6. 

Both teams tightened their defenses in the 
third quarter, and as a result there was little 
scoring, the period ending 14-8. The final period 
resulted in more scoring than in all previous 
ones combined, but at all times the champions 
managed to retain a lead of from 6 to 8 points. 
With the score 26-18, Wadena scored just before 
the gun for the last tally of the game. 

The tournament this year showed more uwni- 
formity in offense and defense than the writer 
has ever seen in over a period of fourteen years, 
Not a single team used a zone defense whereas 
in other years there were usually two or three 
using this type of defense. Seven of the eight 
used the waiting type of man-to-man. One team 
played man-to-man all over the floor with a 
marked degree of success. 

The double pivot type of offense, with three 
back, was the general type in use. Some of the 
double pivots played close to the free throw 
areas while others were spread. Several of the 
teams used variations of the old man in the 
hole play with the center cutting in at the prop- 
er time in order not to violate the three second 
rule. Practically all the teams had their guards 
and one forward back on set plays. These boys 
were usually fast and able to cut nicely and 
there were some excellent dribblers among them. 

Most of the teams had effective fast breaking 
offensives. Bemidji, however, did not employ this 
type of play. Their offense worked slower, more 
deliberately than any other team in the tourna- 
ment. In size they were by far the most rugged 
team and this advantage aided them greatly in 
their under the basket work. Their passing, ball 
handling and shooting were outstanding, which 
coupled with a strong defense made the boys 
from the north a worthy champion. 


H. J. ROELS 
[Continued on page 22] 
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HEN the members of the 

National Basketball Com- 

mittee, makers of the rules, 
came together on April 4 in the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York for their two- 
day meeting, their biggest problem 
was not what to do with the rules, but 
what to do with themselves. 

Before the Committee could get 
around to considering the _ rules 
changes recommended the day before 
by the National Basketball Coaches 
Association and other coaches who had 
made their desires known on the mail 
vote taken on proposed changes some 
weeks before, they had to put an end 
to the civil war that had split their 
members into two camps: The A.A.U. 
and the Y.M.C.A. on the one side, and 
the National Collegiate A.A., the Na- 
tional High School Federation and the 
Canadian Amateur Basketball Asso- 
ciation on the other. 


Y.M.C.A., A.A.U. bolt 


The war ended when the A.A.U.- 
Y.M.C.A, side, spurred to revolt by 
Dr. John Brown of the Y.M.C.A., 
bolted the meeting as the college-high 
school-Canadian side, holding a big 
majority of the Committee’s member- 
ship, refused to grant increased mem- 
bership to the A.A.U. and Y.M.C.A. 

Since 1933 the Committee has been 
made up of eight N.C.A.A. members, 
in addition to Chairman L. W. St. 
John of Ohio State; four National 
High School Federation members; two 
Y.M.C.A, members, two A.A.U. mem- 
‘bers, and two Canadian members. 
Prior to 1933 the A.A.U., Y.M.C.A. 
and N.C.A.A. had equal strength on 
the Committee, with eight members 
each; the National High School Fed- 
eration had two, the Canadian group 
two. 

The decision in 1933 to grant the 
high schools greater representation 
and to reduce the A.A.U. and Y.M. 
C.A. representation to a proportion 
more consistent with their declining 
influence in the playing of basketball, 
left Dr. John Brown and his group 
nursing a sore that would not heal. It 
came to a head with the action last 
month, and Dr. Brown paced from 
the meeting and issued the following 
statement to the press: 

“The Y.M.C.A. and A.A.U. felt that 
their interest in basketball is a far big- 
ger thing than that of any single organ- 
ization and that every organization in 
the game should be willing to go along 
on an even basis, without any one part 
dominating the other. The Basketball 
Rules Committee was unique in Ameri- 
can sports, in that it was practically the 
only joint rules-making body. Now, for 
the first time in more than twenty years, 
it will be split apart, with two impor- 
tant basketball-playing organizations not 
represented in the making of rules. 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN THE BASKETBALL RULES 


Principal Changes 

The accompanying article gives 
all the changes in the basketball 
rules for 1936-37, but for the sake 
of quick reference the four impor- 
tant changes are summarized here, 
as follows: 

There will be a concentric circle, 12 
feet in diameter, around the present 
center-jump circle of four feet in 
diameter. The larger circle, conform- 
ing in size to the circles around the 
freethrow lines, is to serve as a re- 
straining line on jump ball, to re- 
duce the crowding and rough work 
among players not jumping. 

Substitutes may communicate with 
their teammates immediately upon 
entering the game. 

It will not be a foul if in guard- 
ing a player in the act of shooting 
the defensive player strikes the hands 
of the shooter. 

Teams may take four time-outs 
during a game, instead of three, 
without suffering penalty. 

The strongly advocated proposals 
to eliminate center jumps after suc- 
cessful field goals, and to have all 
held balls jumped in the nearest of 
the three restraining circles, were 
laid on the table for future experi- 
mentation. There is every likelihood 
that they will be incorporated in the 
rules for the 1937-38 season. 


“Therefore, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
A.A.U. are going ahead with their own 
rules-making committees and collaborat- 
ing in their work. We will have the offi- 
cial basketball rules, since the A.A.U. is 
recognized by the International Federa- 
tion as the only official body in the 
United States. Ours will be the national 
basketball rules. The others will be the 
national collegiate and scholastic rules.” 


Intemperate statement 


When Dr. Brown issued this state- 
ment he was in no mood for weighing 
his predictions in relation,to the facts. 
To say that the Y.M.C.A. and the 
A.A.U. will have the official, national 
basketball rules is to utter the child- 
ish cry of “sour grapes.” The high 
schools and the colleges, and not the 
A.A.U. and Y.M.C.A., control the 
vast majority of organized basketball 
played in the United States, and 
their rules will be as “official” and as 
“national” and more so than whatever 
rules the A.A.U. and Y.M.C.A. might 
frame. And as for the international 
situation in basketball, it is of small 
concern to basketball in the United 
States. Once every four years, for the 
Olympics, an international set of rules 
will be necessary, but the decision as 
to what rules the United States Olym- 
pic basketball team will agree to play 
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(since each country has its own fa- 
vorite rules) will be left, not to Dr. 
Brown nor the A.A.U., but to the 
American Olympic Basketball Com- 
mittee of which N.C.A.A.-represen- 
tative Dr. Walter E. Meanwell of the 
University of Wisconsin is chairman 
and High School Federation-repre- 
sentative Floyd A. Rowe of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, are members. 


With the two Y.M.C.A. and two 
A.A.U. members withdrawn, the Na- 
tional Basketball Committee proceed- 
ed with the work of framing the 1936- 
37 rules to be used in colleges and 
high schools. But before doing this, 
the Committee voted Dr. Brown and 
his colleague of the Y.M.C.A. basket- 
ball committee, A. E. Metzdorf; and 
George T. Hepbron of the A.A.U., 
honorary life memberships the 
Committee. This was in acknowledg- 
ment of their long and valued service 
to basketball during the game’s child- 
hood and adolescence. Other honorary 
life members are Dr. James A. Nai- 
smith who gave birth to basketball in 
the Y.M.C.A.-controlled Springfield 
College; and Ralph Morgan of Phil- 
adelphia who has rendered faithful 
service to the game through his in- 
terest in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and other Eastern intercol- 
legiate teams. 

Honorary Members Brown, Metz- 
dorf and Hepbron were invited to re- 
turn to the National Basketball Com- 
mittee meeting the next day, as is the 
privilege of honorary members. Metz- 
dorf and Hepbron made their appear- 
ance, but not Dr. Brown. 

If the Y.M.C.A. and the A.A.U. are 
really going ahead with the making 
of a separate set of rules, they have 
given no notice of such action beyond 
Dr. Brown’s early pronunciamento, 
and the Y.M.C.A.-A.A.U. rules for 
1936-37 are at this date still a mys- 
tery. The colleges and high school 
code for 1936-37 is definite and final, 
and Oswald Tower, official interpreter 
for the Committee since 1913, is now 
working on the phrasing of the 
changes approved by the Committee. 
These changes are: (The four rela- 
tively important changes are given in 


boldface type )— 

Rule 1, Sections pertaining to the lines 
marking the court, and the official diagram 
of the court, will make it clear that meas- 
urements for all circles are to be made 
from the center to the inside of the arc. 

Rule |, Section 3. Around the present cen- 
ter circle there is to be a concentric circle six 
feet in radius. This circle will be a solid line, 
two inches in width, and its purpose is to serve 
as @ restraining line for the players not en- 
geged in the center jump, to prevent crowd- 
ing and rough work. The National Association 
of Basketball Coaches had recommended that 
this restraining circle be eight feet in radius, 


? 


3 
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but the Committee made it six feet to con- 
form to the size of the circle around the free- 
throw lines which also serve as restraining 
lines for jump balls at those points. 

Rule 5, Section 3, Note. This note will 
be changed in its last two sentences to 
provide for the new rule on substitutes’ 
communicating. (See Rule 15, Section 2 
comment on change.) 

Rule 5, Section 6. The matter of requir- 
ing block numbers rather than indistinct 
outline numbers was discussed, and it was 
the sentiment of the Committee that such 
numbers should be required, although no 
penalty was prescribed for failure to use 
such numbers. 

Rule 6. The sections of this rule which 
deal with scorers and timers will be re- 
written in order to legalize certain forms 
of wall timers, and in order to specify 
more definitely when the watch is to be 
stopped and started, and the proper pro- 
cedure that should be followed in making 
substitutions. The rule on these points has 
not been _ specific 
enough. 

Rule 7, Section 13. 
The wording of the 
face-guarding defini- 
tion will be slightly 
changed for the pur- 
pose of clarification. 

Rule 8. The new re- 
straining circle around 
the center circle will 
be provided for, and 
players will be re- 
strained from touching 
this circle until the 
ball has been first 
tapped. There will 
also be a _ provision 
whereby certain vio- 
lations of the restrain- 
ing circle rule at any 
of the circles will be 
disregarded in case a 
field goal is made 
through a tap by a jumper. 

Rule 11, Section 3. In case a 
foul occurs simultaneously with 
the gun to end the first or 
third quarter the new quarter 
will be started by the adminis- 
tering of the penalty. 

Rule 15, Section 2. The restric- 
tion relative to communication by 
a substitute is changed so that a 
substitute will now be allowed to 
communicate with his teammates 
after he has reported to the offi- 
cial. Play will be resumed as soon as the sub- 
stitution is completed, and it will not be nec- 
essary for the official to assist the incoming 
substitute player in locating his particular op- 
ponent or assist in passing along information 
relative to changes in the line-up. The incom- 
ing player and his teammates must handle this 
without the referee's help. 

Rule 15, Section | (c). The number of 
allowable charged time out periods is in- 
creased from three to four. The fifth time out 
now becomes an excess and the penalty re- 
mains the same—one freethrow for each ex- 
cessive time out. 

Rule 15, Section 9 (Personal Fouls). 
In connection with the fouling of a play- 
er who is in the act of throwing for goal, 
there was considerable discussion as to 
what constitutes legal guarding when there 
is no bodily contact or striking of the 


arms. The.new rules will provide that 
merely striking the hands while they are 
in contact with the ball does not neces- 
sarily constitute a personal foul. In such 
a situation the hands are considered part 
of the ball just as certain objects on the 
floor out of bounds are considered a part 
of the floor. 

Certain errors of omission or interpreta- 
tion which were found in the rule book 
last year will be corrected. This includes 
the substitution of the word “tossed” for 
“tapped” in the fifth line of the note on 
page 26. It will also provide for omitting 
from the penalty of Rule 14, Section 2, 
the freethrow which results from a tech- 
nical foul. 


Aim for fewer jump balls 


There was considerable discussion rela- 
tive to. the number of held balls that are 
called. It was the sentiment of the Com- 
mittee that special attention should be 


Some of the Basketball Coaches at Annual Meeting 


Members of the National Basketball Coaches Assn. caught by the candid camera at their 
annual meeting in New York last month. In the large panel, in profile, George Keogan of 
Notre Dame; center, at the left, Tony Hinkle of Butler Univ., and right, Dr. H. C. Carlson 
of the Univ. of Pittsburgh; bottom, Wesley Fesler of Harvard. 
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given to the proper interpretation of the 


present rule which deals with held ball. 


In some sections of the country the num- 
ber of times a held ball is called has been 
reduced to six or seven per game. 


The matter of having all jump balls at 
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one of the three restraining circles re- 
ceived considerable attention. The final re- 
sult was a tie vote and since the commit- 
tee was unable to break the tie the matter 
was tabled for further study by the re- 
search committee and further considera- 
tion next year. 

The questionnaire results indicated con- 
siderable sentiment in favor of eliminating 
a jump ball after all field goals. The senti- 
ment in the committee was about equally 
divided and because of this fact the mat- 
ter was tabled for further consideration 
and action next year. 


Coaches meeting 


The National Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation, consisting largely of college 
coaches sufficiently well paid to enable 
them to travel to the annual meeting, held 
their meeting in New York this year to 
enable the attending members to see the 
American Olympic basketball finals in 
Madison Square 
Garden. The mem- 
bers had a special 
block of seats re- 
served for them by 
Ned Irish, Garden 
basketball director, 
costing $4.40 and 
$5.50 each, which in- 
cluded admission to 
all games every day. 

Because of this 
opportunity to see 
the Olympic finals, 
the Association dis- 
pensed with the us- 
ual demonstration 
games and talks by 
coaches on different 
methods of attack 
and defense. Their 
three sessions, on 
April 2 and 3, were 
devoted to discus- 
sion of changes in the rules 
with votes being taken on pro- 
posals to be officially submitted 
to the National Basketball 
Committee; to reports of com- 
mittees; to election of officers; 
to viewing moving pictures 
taken of Western Conference 
games and Madison Square 
Garden intersectional college 
games. 

The coaches voted for six 
major proposals, as follows: 

1. That the center jump be retained. 

2. That an eight-foot restraining circle 
be established around the center circle to 
prevent congestion and “riding in.” 

3. That the blocking rule be interpreted 
throughout the country exactly as it reads 
in the rule book. 

4. That all held balls be jumped off in 
one of three circles on the court, the ball 
being thrown up in the circle nearest 
where the held ball was called. 

5. That the area in which a player may 
remain for three seconds with or without 
the ball be confined to the fifteen feet be- 
tween the freethrow line and the end line 
and that that part of the freethrow circle 
between the freethrow line and the outside 
arc be opened to a player without the ball 
for an indefinite period. 

6. That four time-outs be the legal limit 
instead of the present three. 


[Concluded on page 24] 
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A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION, VII 


improving the quality of life through the 
development of mental and emotional health 


By W. G. Moorhead 


This is the seventh and final article of Mr. 
Moorhead's series on a program of health in- 
struction for the high school, based on the 
curriculum set up by the Division of Health 
and Physical Education of the Department of 
Public Instruction, State of Pennsylvania, of 
which Mr. Moorhead is the chief. He is also 
president of the American Physical Education 
Association, having attained that office last 
month at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in St. Louis. 


ENTAL and emotional health 
M as a part of the curriculum 

in health instruction requires 
a recognition of the fact that it is in- 
timately a part of the learning process 
as it goes on day by day in classroom, 
laboratory, gymnasium and playfields. 
If the individual represents the total 
of his experiences, we can readily see 
the important part that the emotional 
life plays in the development of the 
individual. 

A mentally healthy person is one 
who expresses himself both for his 
own satisfaction and for the recogni- 
tion he receives from others. Society 
sets up restraints and inhibitions for 
its own protection, which, too fre- 
quently, result in the individual at- 
tempting to dodge reality and live in 
a world of fancy. The inevitable re- 
sults in many such cases are neuroses 
and psychoses which are harmful both 
to the individual and to the society in 
which he lives. 

We have attempted in this unit to 
present the problem in a practical 
way and to invite a careful study of 
the causes of mental maladjustment, 
with the chief emphasis on essential 
considerations involved in improving 
the quality of life through the devel- 
opment of right and emotional atti- 
tudes and experiences. 


MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH 


I. Habits and Attitudes 

Practices healthful habits in relation 
to a sleep and rest, proper diet, 
fresh air and sunshine, physical activity; 
is friendly toward others; is interested 
in others; has ability to work and to 
make social contacts harmoniously with 
others; has ability to concentrate on 
one’s work; is persistent in one’s work; 
enjoys accomplishment in work; assumes 
responsibility in work; assumes in- 
creased responsibility in family and 
school life; works cooperatively with 
parents and teachers; is tolerant of the 
viewpoints of others; chooses vocation 
agreeable to his mental and emotional 
make-up; enjoys wholesome recreation; 
participates in social activities with 
others; has wholesome relationships 
with boys and “ars has high ideals with 
reference to love and marriage; has 
self-confidence; refrains from excessive 
worry; tells the truth; faces reality and 


tries to adjust problems on factual 
basis; recognizes own faulty mental or 
emotional habits or attitudes; is willing 
to try to overcome faulty mental or emo- 
tional habits or attitudes 
II. Specific Objectives—Knowledges 
A. Life—interpreted as a series of ad- 
justments on the part of the indi- 
vidual to the constantly changing 
situations in the world about him. 
1.The importance of making ad- 
justments that are acceptable to 
igh social standards as well as 
those which give self-satisfaction 
_2. The importance of being a grow- 
ing individual, e.g., mentally, emo- 
tionally 
3.The development of abilities to 
modify one’s behavior, conduct or 
environment to meet the needs of 
new situaétions 
4. Happiness, economic status and 
service ‘in life conditioned by 
mental and emotional health 
B. Some _ essential considerations in- 
volved in improving the quality of 
one’s life through the development 
of mental and emotional health 
1.Common situations which test 
one’s life through the develop- 
ment of mental and emotional 
control and ability to make satis- 
factory adjustments 
a. Family relationships 
(1) Parents: happiness, unhap- 
piness; the broken family; 
provisions for economic se- 
curity; attitudes fostered 
toward others, friends, rela- 
tives, the school 
(2) Parents and children: affec- 
tion; sympathy; respect; co- 
operation; understanding 
(3) Brothers and sisters: ages; 
sex; interests; work; recre- 
ation 
b. Religious life 
(1) Church affiliation 
(2) Tolerance, prejudices 
(3) Charity in attitudes, in con- 
tacts with others and in 
sharing worldly assets 
c. School life 
(1) Relationships with teachers; 
with other school officials; 
with fellow students 
(2) Application to daily work 
(3) Contacts with success and 
failure 
d. Adult life (observed evidence) 
(1) Joy and happiness in work 
(2) Success or failure; prepara- 
tion and training for work 
(3) Factors of speed and noise 
(4) Social and business con- 
tacts involving competition, 
jealousy, rivalry, grudges, 
envy, greed, temptation to 
corrupt practices 
(5) Contacts with others in the 
= in business, in social 
ife 
2. Characteristics of the maladjust- 
ed personality 
Developing or establishing habits 
of conduct resulting in 
(1) Constant mental conflict be- 
tween ideas, feelings and 
impulses, indecision; lack of 
harmony in behavior; in- 
ability to concentrate; lack 
of productive work; day- 


dreaming; unhappiness; de- 
ression 
(2) Excessive egotistic tenden- 
cies: over -sensitiveness; 
boasting; subjective think- 
ing; suspiciousness of others 
(3) Lack of emotional control: 
temper outbursts; unreason- 
able fears; worry, anxiety, 
ssimism 
(4) The “shut-in” personality: 
non-social tendencies; feel- 
ings of inferiority; lack of 
self-confidence; shyness 
(5) Difficulty in submitting to 
authority: in the home; in 
schools; in social life; obe- 
dience to laws 
(6) Resorting to use of alcohol 
and drugs in an effort to 
avoid facing difficulties or 
because of inability to meet 
certain situations 
3. Essentials for the development of an in- 
tegrated personality 
a.The developing and maintenance of 
“bodily health 
(1) The building of reserve ener 
through the continuance of desir- 
able habits in relation to fresh air 
and sunshine, proper diet, physical 
activity, sleep and rest, recreation, 
cleanliness 
(2) Efficient functioning of body sys- 
tems 
(3) Freedom from disease 
(4) Correction of physical defects 
(those which can be corrected) 
b. The development of mental capacities 
(1) Education—in the home, in the 
school, —— social contacts, 
through trave 
(2) The utilization of mental abilities 
in the doing of worthwhile work 
(3) The desirability of having recre- 
ational interests or hobbies 
c. The learning of desirable habits and 
attitudes which contribute to sound 
mental and emotional health 
(1) The importance of guiding the 
emotional habits in childhood 
(2) The need to outgrow or to modify 
‘unwholesome childhood mental and 
emotional habits which persist in 
later years 
Examples: sullenness, 
temper tantrums, hysteria, lying, 
desire for approbation, excessive 
egotistic tendencies 
(3) The development of abilities dur- 
ing adolescence for self-direction 
and control of mental and emo- 
tional habits of response 
(a) Problems which confront the 
adolescent 
11 Developing own powers 
atLearning to work har- 
moniously with others, 
being successful without 
boasting, losing without 
rancor, applying efforts 
to the task at hand, con- 
trolling feelings of super- 
iority and _ inferiority, 
learning to endure slights 
and abuses, enjoying the 
feeling of accomplish- 
ment, gaining independ- 
ence of thought and ac- 
tion; learning to assume 
increased sibility ; 


developing sel f-confi- 
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dence, cooperation rath- 
er than dependence on 
parents, teachers, others 
2' Facing reality 
Directing day-dreams into 
worthwhile activities, facing 
disagreeable tasks, taking 
one’s share of blame, being 
optimistic, cooperating with 
those in authority, resisting 
temptations to resort to the 
use of alcohol and drugs 
3' Assuming social responsibil- 
ities 
Enjoying wholesome com- 
panions, getting along with 
others, cooperating in school 
activities, controlling moods, 
likes and dislikes, being 
democratic, cultivating a 
sense of humor, enjoying 
wholesome relationships 
with those of the opposite 
sex, taking part in social 
activities 
4: Directing energy into worth- 
while channels 
a' Finding wholesome’ ex- 
pression of emotions in 
religion, art, reading, 
athletics, friendships, rec- 
reation 
b! Concentrating on _ one’s 
work 
c! Developing high ideals in 
relation to sex life based 
on scientific knowledge 
d! Objecting to obscene con- 
versation or literature in 
reference to sex life 
e! Developing mutual re- 
spect and high ideals in 
associations with boys and 


girls 


TAKE-OFF 


f' Directing thoughts and 
energies objectively in 
form of work, service, 
and wholesome recreation 

51 Developing wholesome atti- 
tudes in relation to God 
and religion 

a! Overcoming difficulties in 
rationalizing ideals and 
behavior 

b! Developing tolerance for 
the viewpoints and be- 
liefs of others 


(4) Future adult problems which re- 
uire healthful mental and emo- 
tional adjustments of behavior 
(a) Adjustments to one’s life vo- 
cation or work 
(b) Marriage—new interests and 
roblems 
(c) Those who do not marry—ad- 
justment to life without own 
home and family 
(d) Problems of middle and old 
age 
d. Attacking problems of individual ad- 
justment 
(1) Knowledge (simple) of the peri- 
ods of life and the emotional and 
mental instabilities or conflicts 
which may accompany the grad- 
ual process of transition for each 
period to the next 
(2) Analysis of own habits of mental 
and emotional behavior 
(a) Recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of own unhealthy person- 
ality traits as well as assets 
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(b) A desire to correct one’s be- 
havior—to approach higher 
standards 

(c) The remedying of undesirable 
factors which condition one’s 
behavior, e.g., physical defects, 
fatigue 

(3) Developing desirable 
gradual process 
(a) Learning how to form a habit 
(b) Learning how to eliminate a 

bad habit 

(c) The economy of habit forma- 
tion 

(d) The influence of the emotional 
factors of satisfaction and an- 
noyance in building habits 

(e) The importance of providing 
within one’s power situations 
and environment favorable to 
the formation .of desirable 
mental and emotional habits in 
the home, in the school, in so- 
cial contacts. 

(4) Choosing a vocation which will as- 
sure a measure of self-satisfaction 
and success 
(a) Earning a living by socially 

acceptable means 

(b) Satisfying one’s ambitions 

(c) Due consideration to one’s 
physical and health possibili- 
ties or limitations 

(d) The relative importance of 
training and preparation for 
one’s life work 

(e) The assistance rendered by 
guidance programs in public 
schools 
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(f) Possibilities of students of 
high intellectual abilities be- 
coming social or economic fail- 
ures 
e. Understanding and care of the body 
mechanisms which control the mental 
and emotional aspects of personality 
(1) The nervous system 
(a) General functions 
1: Controls thought and action 
21 Serves as a means of com- 
munication between differ- 
ent parts of body 

8! Controls functioning of in- 
ternal organs 

41 Furnishes intellectual pow- 


ers 
51 Furnishes body knowledge 
of environment 
(b) The unit of structure—the neuron 
11 Cell body: sensation, storage 
of nervous energy, trans- 
mission of nervous energy, 
furnishes nutriment to pro- 
cesses, effects of fatigue on 
cell body 
2! Cell processes—for condi- 
tion of nerve impulses to or 
from the cell body 
at Axon: structure, func- 
tions 
b! Dentrites: structure, func- 
tions 
31 Nerve fibers 
41 Synapse—resistance at 
synapse 
51 Terminations of nerve fibres 
(c) Nature of nerve impulse 
(d) Meaning of reflex action 
1! Response to sensory stimu- 
lus 
2! Relation to habit formation 
31 The functional basis of 
nervous activity 


FEET-UP PULL AND TURN 


a! Receptor or sensory neu- 
ron 
b! Effector or motor neuron 
41 Time factor 
(e) General structure of the nerv- 
ous system 
the brain, cranial nerves, 
spinal cord, spinal nerves, 
ganglia, plexus 
(f) How the central nervous sys- 
tem functions 
11 Spinal cord: important cen- 
ter of reflex action; princi- 
pal conducting paths to and 
from higher centers 
2! Spinal nerves: sensory and 
motor nerves to head, neck, 
trunk and extremities 
3! the brain 
at The cerebrum 
12 Governs all mental ac- 
tivities, the will, the 
higher emotions, seat 
of consciousness, inter- 
preter of sensations, 
reason, judgment, as- 
sociative memory, in- 
telligence, instigator of 
voluntary acts, exerts 
controlling force on re- 
flex acts 
22 Location of areas of 
motor control, sensory, 
visual, auditory, olfac- 
tory, association areas 
b! Cerebellum 
1? Assists in maintaining 
muscular tone 
22 Coordination of mus- 
cles 
3? Maintenance of equili- 
brium 
c! Medulla oblongata 
2° Reflex centers: secre- 


2! 


tion of saliva, gastric 
fluid, coughing, sneez- 
ing, vomiting 
2? Automatic centers: res- 
piration, regulates size 
of blood vessels 
(g) How the automatic nervous 
system functions 
11 Innervation of all smooth 
muscular tissue (viscera) 
the heart, the glands, the 
hair. Reflex stimulation 
21 Cranial and spinal nerves 
3? Ganglia — outside spinal 
cord, serve as relay stations 
41 Plexus—solar, cardiac, spen- 
ic. Connections with other 


51 Effect of strong emotions 
on functions of automatic 
system 
al Pain, rage, terror 

(h)Disorders of the nervous sys- 

tem 
1+ Organic 
at Actual changes in brain 
tissues 
b! Examples of mental dis- 
ease having recognized 
physical basis 
12 General paralysis—due 
to syphilis, need of 
preventive measures 
22 Disorders due to infec- 
tions, poisons, brain 
tumors, exhaustion 
3°Cerebral arterio sclero- 
sis—supply of blood 
in some areas of brain 
diminished — degener- 
ation of tissues 
c! Infection or injury of the 
nerves, e.g., neuritis 


[Continued on page 36] 
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Basketball 
Review 


[Continued from page 16] 


Southern Calif. title 


The 1936 basketball championships of 
Southern California, held at LaVerne Col- 
lege on March 13 and 14, brought to an 
end the two-year reign of Coach Dutch 
Schutte’s Santa Barbara High team as 
title-holders. Only by the narrow margin 
of a basket, however, did the Gauchos bow 
out of the picture, losing to San Diego 
High 34-32 in the semi-final game. San 
Diego then went on to capture the title, 
defeating tiny Bonita High in the final 
game, 47-35. 


As in previous years, the California interscho- 
lastic Federation conducted its eliminations by 
games between various league winners until only 
four teams were left. Thus, many strong teams 
did not appear in the final tournament at all, the 
major casualties being Whitter High’s defeat by 
Redondo Beach, and Redondo’s misfortune at 
the hands of Bonita. 


The first day’s play of the miniature four-team 
tourney marked an end to Santa Barbara’s hopes 
for a third successive championship and took 
Bonita into the finals with a 29-14 win over 
Needle. Bonita, popular favorite with the 
meager crowd because of the school’s small en- 
rollment and its team’s size, could not cope 
with San Diego’s height, and deep-South went 
the championship. 


Disappointing as the tourney was in the public 
response to it, there was much to intrigue bas- 
ketball fans of Southern California. Of major 
interest was the marked difference in style of 
play effected by the new 3-second rule. Deliber- 
ate, set offenses had all but vanished, and fast- 
break and scatterball seemed the order of the 
day. Even San Diego, with an extremely tall 
center, failed to park him in the customary spot 
under the basket. Santa Barbara played its mas- 
sive six-four Phillips around the basket, but 
apparently only for rebound work, for his play 
would by no means stamp him as a pivot-man. 
Apparently no longer fearful of the “man on 
the spot,” all four teams employed a zone de- 
fense and utilized a fast break. When the fast 
break was stopped, the offensive team rarely 
“set the ball up’’ for a planned, delayed offense. 
All players seemed free to run where they de- 
sired. If the Southern California tournament 1s 
to be taken as a criterion, basketball has been 
returned to the fans, with strategic screen-plays 
in the discard. Redondo High, not in the final 
tourney, was the only team I discovered still 
using set plays, and its six baskets scored on one 
set-up (see diagram on page 11) really put the 
highly-favored Whittier team out of the elimina- 
tions. 

San Diego jumped into a 29-14 lead at half- 
time over Bonita in the final pone largely b 
virtue of a play from the tip-off, freeing its tall 
center. Four quick baskets at the start of the 
game on the play, shown on page 11, put Bonita 
into a hole from which it never emerged. 


SAM BALTER 


Northern California 

There is no basketball tournament to de- 
termine the championship of the Northern 
Section of the California Interscholastic 
Federation. The district is divided into the 
Northern California High School Athletic 
League and the Central California High 
School Athletic League. Each is governed 
by a separate board of managers. 


The Central League is divided into eight sub- 
leagues. The eight championship teams in un- 
limited class, Class B (middleweight), and Class 
C (lightweight), meet in elimination matches ar- 
ranged by the commissioner of basketball. All 
games must be played on the home court of one 
of the competing schools. 

The 1936 finals were all played on the court 
of the Placer Union High School of Auburn, 
and in each division the home team won the 
title game. The A and C teams retained their 
1935 titles, and the B team succeeded Denair 
High School, 1935: title holder. 

Placer won the unlimited contest from Man- 
teca Union H. S., 34 to 19. Manteca entered 
the finals with a surprise 42 to 34 victory over 
Stockton H. S., while Placer defeated Armijo 
Union H. S. of Fairfield, 44 to 17, in the other 
semi-final match. 

Placer used a man to man defense that moved 
all over the Manteca front court. Manteca also 
used a man to man defense, but did not bother 
to pick up their men along the edges. Conse- 
quently, Placer sank enough long shots to obtain 
a safe lead, and compelled Manteca to come out 
further. Placer then refused to take any risks, 


and Manteca had few opportunities to control 
the ball. 


Manteca used a short pass attack along the 
general pivot style popularized by Meanwell of 
Wisconsin, but did not have much success in 
working the ball through the Placer defense. 
Later, resorting to a long shot game, the Man- 
teca players were unable to get set for accurate 
tosses at the basket. The Manteca players seemed 
under instructions to try no one-handed shots, 
which made the defensive problem of Placer 
more simple. In the second half, Placer used a 
double pivot offense, with three men out and 
two in. 


In the B division, Placer defeated Modesto in 
the final match 26 to 16 by egret ig - Modesto’s 
zone defense for short shots, and by shooting 
a few long baskets from the left side of the 
court, when Modesto concentrated its zone a 
trifle too far to the other side. 

In the C division, Placer defeated Sonora 18 
to 13. Sonora used the shifting zone defense 

rfected by C. M. Price of the Univ. of Cali- 
ornia, but was unable to stop the Placer lon 
shots. Sonora tried entirely for hole shots, an 
had a neat passing attack, attempted to go all 
the way to the basket. 

In the Northern California League no system 
of playoffs was held. Yuba City High hool 
again went through the Northern League unde- 
feated, and was recognized as the best team in 
the section. The best opposition came from Mt. 
Shasta Union High School, which held Yuba 
City to a 32 to 28 victory. Yuba City used a 
loose zone defense, and a fast break offense. The 
Yuba City boys were accurate long shots, and 
their height made them very dangerous on re- 
bound work. 

In the Central league most games were played 
with the tip-off abolished except at the begin- 
ning of each half, and after technical fouls. In 
the Northern league, the tip-off was used, as 
prescribed in the rule book. 

The cities of Oakland and San Francisco do 
not participate in California Interscholastic Fed- 
eration competition owing to a difference in elig- 
ibility rules. University High School won the 
Oakland championship, while Lowell High School 
repeated its 1935 championship victory in the 
1936 race in San Francisco. 

Other outstanding teams in Northern Calli- 
fornia were Vallejo and Santa Rosa in the un- 


limited division. 
EARL CRABBE 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma high schools compete at 32 
districts, eight regions and one final tour- 
nament on successive week ends. There is 
competition in the girls’ division and in 
two classes for boys with a one game play- 
off for the boys state championship. Such 
basketball hotbeds as El Reno, Tulsa, and 
Muskogee were represented again this 
year. Oklahotha City was conspicuous by 
the absence of a single representative from 
its four senior high schools. Classen, Okla- 
homa City had won their district with an 
overtime victory from the Norman team 
that had been picked by many to go 
through to the state finals. At the region, 
Classen defeated a strong Ada team be- 
fore losing to Maysville by one point which 
was considered somewhat of an upset. 


Pawnee was represented for the second suc- 
cessive year and was one of the four seeded 
teams in Class A. The graceful, deliberate and 
almost flawless play of this team which had four 
full-blooded Indians in the starting lineup set 
the stage for the feature game of the tournament 
when they were to meet El Reno, a pre-tourna- 
ment favorite, in a second-round game. Playing 
a near perfect game the first half, Pawnee took 
a lead of 12 to 3 by good ball-handling, wasting 
few shots. In second half, the veteran El Reno 
team led by Capt. Slade, one of the best high 
school players developed in the state, staged a 
determined drive that won by a two-point margin 
in the last minute of _ Pawnee had lost their 
eye for the basket and scored only one field goal 
and one out of four freethrows during this half. 
There was more basketball and less bodily con- 
tact in this game than we expect to see again 
soon. Two fouls were called against Pawnee and 
eight against El Reno, whic 
our tournament games. 


In the Class A finals, Tulsa, though deprived 
of the services of one of their stars who had 
been injured, nevertheless appeared in much 
better physical shape than the El Reno boys. 
The latter, had they possessed that extra ounce 
of stamina, might have brought in a different 
verdict. The final score was 24 to 20, the result 
of a close game throughout. 

Burlington won their way to the Class B 
championship by victories over Zanies, White Oak, 
and Burbank. In the championship game, the 
Tulsa defense cut 10 points from wis’s 18- 
point average in previous tournament games, and 
won by a score of 37 to 30 


LEE K. ANDERSON 


is a record for 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Wisconsin 


Superior Central, coached by Harry 
Conley, again won the Class A Wisconsin 
title, repeating their 1935 performance. 
They had no easy road of it, encountering 
stern opposition from Wisconsin Rapids, 
coached by Carl Klandrud; Madison East, 
coached by Hunk Barrett; and Kenosha, 
that had been coached by Fred Bauer who 
died during the fourth quarter of the 
Kenosha-Beloit sectional game, March 18, 
at Beloit. 


Every team in the state finals this year had 
the marks of a potential champion. Never has 
the tournament had such a high quality of 
entries in all classes. Pardeeville, winner in 
Class C, and Middleton, put on a thrilling game 
in their finale. Port Washington came through 
Class B only after the hardest opposition from 
Niagara, Eagle River and St. Croix Falls. This 
was the first year for Class C in Wisconsin, the 
new classification attracting many teams that had 
never played in tournaments. The unfortunate 
conditions still exist, however, which keep many 
of the largest cities from participating in the 
State play. The Milwaukee city and suburban 
schools, Green Bay, Appleton, Fondulac, Osh- 
kosh, Sheboyan, Marinette and Manitowoc do 
not participate in this program. 


LOUIS E. MEANS 


Michigan Peninsulas 


Approximately 650 Michigan high schools 
competed in four classes: A, B, C, and D. 
Upper Peninsula finals were held in Class- 
es B, C. and D, and Lower Peninsula finals 
in Classes A, B, C, and D. There were 
four tegms in each class at the Upper 
Peninsuia finals held at Marquette, and 
eight teams in each class in the finals held 
at Grand Rapids. 


In Class B, Upper Peninsula, Iron River de- 
feated Calumet, 51-34; Class C, Norway defeated 
Crystal Falls, 28-27; Class D, Channing defeated 
Trenary, 37-15. In the Lower Peninsula finals at 
Grand Rapids, Flint Northern was the winner 
over Kalamazoo Central, 28-27. In Class B, De- 
troit St. Theresa defeated Petoskey, 29-25; Class 
St. Mary’s defeated Zeeland, 24-14; 
Class D, Stevensville defeated Horton, 26-13. 


C. E. FORSYTHE 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts conducts no state high 
school championship, but an _ invitation 
tournament held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
serves to decide the best team in the east- 
ern part of the state. Eight teams met in 
this tournament. These teams were select- 
ed on the basis of their record during the 


‘year, not alone on the basis of games won 


and lost, but also on the calibre of the 
teams they played. 

In the semi-finals Lynn Classical defeated 
Chelsea, winner of the tournament for the past 
two years, 17-13. Brockton defeated New Bed- 
ford 32-24. In the final game Brockton defeated 


«Lynn Classical 24-23. Lynn Classical had gone 
through the season undefeated up to this point. 


H. P. McCARTHY 


New Jersey Prep Schools 


The only state prep school championship 
in the country is conducted by the New 
Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Assn. 
Like the high school championship, it is 
conducted in three classes. Results of 
finals games: Group IV, St. Benedict’s 
Prep defeated Hun School; Group III, Don 
Bosco Institute of Ramsey defeated Rut- 
gers Prep; Group II, St. Peter’s H. S. of 
New Brunswick defeated Good Counsel 
H. S. of Newark. 


Rhode Island 


All public and parochial high schools of 
Rhode Island were represented in three 
nine-team divisions of the Interscholastic 
League during the 1936 season. None of 
the championships. was decided until the 
final week of play. Divisional titles were 
won as follows: 

Class A—De La Salle Academy of Newport. 

Class B—St. Raphael Academy of Pawtucket. 


[Concluded on page 39} 
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“Kantleek” Bladders and 


Rubber Valves have been chosen by 


9 out of 10 Manufacturers of “Official” 


Footballs and Basketballs ...this over- 


ar 


whelming preference is due to just one 
| 
fact... better performance under TEST. | 


parts. A simple moistening ofthe inflating 
needle and it slips easily into the valve. 
After inflation, withdraw needle. The valve 
closes and you have a positive airtight seal. 


The Seamless Rubber Company 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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BASKETBALL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


5 DAYS—JUNE 22-26 
Conducted by 


NAT HOLMAN 


College of the City of New York 


NAT HOLMAN 


Greatest Player of All Time, Coach, 
College of the City of New York 
1918-1936 
Author: “Winning Basketball” 
Course will cover all phases of the game, all 
systems. Demonstrations by Holman’s own 
City College players. Movies of intersectional 


college games and Olympic finals at Madison 
Square Garden. 


TUITION $15.00 


For Particulars 


Prof. Walter Williamson, Director 
College of the City of New York 
New York City 


Duke 


University 
Coaching 


School 


One week intensive 


course in football .. . 
basketball ... track... 
boxing, and training, 
conducted by the en- 
tire coaching staff of 


Duke University. 


JULY 20-25 
REGISTRATION FEE $10.00 


Director, 


Wallace Wade 


Basketball 


Rules 
[Continued from page |8] 


These were passed over to the National 
Basketball Committee with the following 
results (numbers correspond to those 
above): 

1. The center jump after successful field 
goals was retained. 

2. The restraining circle was provided, 
but it was made six feet in radius. 

3. No change was made in the interpre- 
tation of the blocking rule. It is regarded 
as satisfactory, and only in the New York 
area, where the colleges made their own 
rule, was there any trouble over interpre- 
tation. 

4. This proposal was denied; laid on the 
table, to be brought up again next year. 

5. Denied. 

6. Granted. 


Following its custom of advancing its 
officers one step each year, the Association 
elevated Dr. H. C. Carlson, of the Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, to presidency. 

Edward A. Kelleher, former Fordham 
coach, was named first vice-president; 
George Edwards, of the Univ. of Mis- 
souri, second vice-president; W. S. Chand- 
ler, of Marquette University, third vice- 
president, and B. T. Grover, Ohio Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer. 

A. C. “Dutch” Lonborg, of Northwest- 
ern, retiring president, was elected to the 
board of directors with Nat Holman, of 
the College of the City of New York; 
Ward Lambert, of Purdue, and John 
Bunn, of Stanford. 

The officers and directors selected Chi- 
cago as the site of the 1937 convention and 
picked March 15 and 16 as the dates. This 
will be two weeks earlier than usual. The 
change was made in the hope of attract- 
ing better attendance. The middle of 
March will be just before most of the nu- 
merous high school final tournaments and 
the A. A. U. meet. Likewise, the earlier 
meeting dates are expected to bring to the 
convention many coaches who otherwise 
would have to remain at their colleges to 
supervise baseball, track and other spring 
sports. 


Olympic Food 


Several hundred cooks from all parts 
of Germany have assembled in Frankfort 
to take special courses in preparing the 
various native dishes of all the national- 
ities expected in Berlin for the Olympic 
Games. ‘The cooks thus trained will be 
placed in Berlin’s hotels and restaurants 
in order to take care of all foreign visitors 
requesting special native dishes. Particu- 
lar attention will be paid to the culinary 
requirements of the residents of the Olym- 
pic Village, where 5,300 athletes partici- 
pating in the Olympic contests will be 
housed. A questionnaire was sent out by 
the kitchen committee to all National 
Olympic Committees some time ago, and 
their respective wishes will be met to the 
best ability of the organizers. Sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds of chewing gum have been 
purchased for the competitors; the French 


‘will have their claret, the Swedes their 


hardbread. Fish from the tropics have 
been requested, also squids, swallow nests, 
and exotic fruits and vegetables from 
India, Ceylon, and the jungles of Brazil. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


OLYMPIC STUDY TOUR 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
» » dune 29—Sept. 1936 


Cooperation Graduate School, Summer 
School and World "Y" Tours 
Courses in Physical Education, Inter- 
national Relations, Economics, Social 
Conditions, Religious Conditions. 


PLAN 
First half (June 29—July 15) at 
Sprinafield. 
Second half on boat, abroad and 
returning. 


CREDIT 


Maximum of 8 semester hours graduate 
credit possible. 
ITINERARY 
London, Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, 


Munich, Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva, 
Paris. 
EXPENSE 
Olympics alone, $365. Sail on Bremen 
July 16. Return on Columbia Aug. |4. 
Olympics and Tour, $445. Olympics 
Tour and Summer School, $560. 
(8 Sem. Hrs., Tuition and Board) 


Summer School June 29-August 1 
Physical Education, Social Science, 
General Education. Undergraduate 
and Graduate Courses. 


For Information and Bulletins address 
DR. ELMER BERRY 
Director Summer School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


‘Plan to Attend the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER 


School for Coaches 
july 20 -31, 1936 


Football: 
BIERMAN ....Minnesota 
......Nebraska 
.. Colo. U. 
DERS....Denver U. 
BARD.....Denver U. 
ONY.....Denver U. 
Basketball: 
BARRY... .U. of So. Calif. 
Track: 
SCOTT......Colo. Mines 


(Formerty at Ft. Coilins (Colo.) High) 
Wrestling: 
GALLAGHER . Okla.A.&M. 
Golf: 
LONG.Denver Professional 


TUITION $25 


For All Instruction 


For further information write: Lewis Mahony, 
U of Denver, Denver, Colo., Dept. O 


VACATION IN COLORADO 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


BATES COLLEGE—Lewiston, Maine. July 6- 
Aug. |4. 

BLANEY PARK—Blaney, Ind. July 5-12. John 
McCarthy, director. 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 
10-15. Paul D. Hinkle, director. 

CAM HENDERSON'S — Marshal! College, 
Huntington, W. Va. Aug. 17-22. Cam Hen- 
derson, director. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY — Hamilton, N. Y. 
Aug. |7-22. William Reid, director. See ad- 
vertisement on page 28. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER—Denver, Colo. 
July 20-21. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 20- 
25. Wallace Wade, director. See adver- 
tisement opposite page. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL — Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. 17-22 Clifford Wells, di- 
rector. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA —  lowa City, lowa. 
June 8-July 15. O. M. Solem, director. 

KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL — Topeka, 
Kansas, Aug. 24-29. E. A. Thomas, director. 

NAT HOLMAN'S BASKETBALL COACH- 
ING SCHOOL—College of the City of 
New York, N. Y. June 22-26. Walter Wil- 
liamson, director. See advertisement oppo- 
site page. 

NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY — Chapel! 
Hill, N. C. Aug. 17-29. Robert A. Fetzer, 
director. See advertisement this page. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY—Boston, Mass. 
June 22-27. Edward S. Parsons, director. 
See advertisement on this page. 

NORTHERN COACHING SCHOOL—Bemidji, 
Minn. August 24th to 29th. Alex J. Nemzek, 
Moorhead, Minn., or H. M. Robbins, Bemid- 
ji, Miss. See advertisement on page 28. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
Ill. Aug. 17-29. K. L. Wilson, director. See 
advertisement on page 27. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Athens, Ohio. June 
Aug. 28. O. C. Bird, director. 

PENN STATE COLLEGE — State College, 
Penna. Three sessions. See advertisement 
on page 28. 

PIO NONO—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Aug. 24- 
29. E. T. Dermody, director. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE—Springfield, Mass. 
June 29-Aug. |. Elmer Berry, director. Olym- 
pic Study Tour, June 29-Sept. |. See ad- 
vertisement opposite page. 

TEXAS H. S. COACHES ASSN.—Fort Worth, 
Tex. Aug. 3-8. H. N. Russell, Forth Worth. 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE— 
Logan, Utah. June 8-12. E. L. "Dick Rom- 

ney, director. 


North Carolina 
University Coaching School 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
August |7 to August 29, 1936 


The courses to be offered at the University of 
North Carolina's fifteenth annual coaching school 
include football, basketball, baseball, track and 
field, boxing and wrestling, and training and con- 
ditioning. 

The school will be conducted under the director- 
ship of Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics at the 
University of North Carolina. Instruction will be 
given by the members of the University's regular 
coaching staff. 

The registration fee of ten dollars will cover tui- 
tion for all courses and dormitory room rent. No 
additional charge will be made for rooming accom- 
modations for coaches’ wives. 


for illustrated announcement, address 


SECRETARY E. R. RANKIN 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


June 22 


AMERICA'S LEADING COACHES 


INSTRUCTING AT THE 


Northeastern University 
THIRD 


Annual Coaching School 


Boston, Mass. June 27 


Prof. E. S. Parsons, Director 


BIERMAN CLARK WIEMAN 
U. of Minnesota Detroit Lions Princeton Univ. 
Undefeated 1933-34-35 1935 World's eated 
Lectures on Professional Champions 
Un "Chae Offense and Defense 
Concentrated 
Courses 
in 
Football 
and 


Basketball 


Lectures --- Movies 
Field and Floor 


SWAN 


BEE 
Temple U. Line Coach Long Island Univ. 


Undefeated season 


Formerly at Hes Won 73 out of 76 
Wisconsin and Colgate Demonstrations seasons 
‘Warner System” : “Winning Basketball” 
of Line Play with Players Offense and Defense 


say: Smart coaches cannot afford to miss the 1936 Northeastern Coach- 

ing School. 

. Football: Three of the four instructorscoached Undefeated National Champions. 

. Basketball: Again the coach of an Undefeated Team will instruct with Lectures, 

Movies and Player Demonstrations. 

. All Instructors on Staff selected for their ability to lecture and demonstrate in a clear- 

cut, concise, forceful manner, as well as for their outstanding National Records. 

. Ideal comfortable lecturing conditions — connected Gymnasium for Basketball 

Demonstrations — Adjoining Field for Football Player Demonstrations. 

. Coaching School dates do not interfere with vacation plans. 

vere Hotel and Dormitory Accomodations at reduced rates. Bring your Wife. 
oaching School ideally located in center of New England with many opportuni- 

= for varied entertainment — You'll enjoy the Novel Mid Week Free Bansal and 


Tuition surprisingly low. 


. Use coupon for additional information. 


ONA WH = 


Northeastern University Coaching School 
Boston, Mass. p 
Please send me full particulars of the 
Annual Northeastern Coaching School. City & State... 


22nd TO JUNE 27th [Inclusive) “9 
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About the way various kinds of 
athletic uniforms can take tt 


HOUGHT you might like to get a slant from an old 
athletic reconditioner’s viewpoint, so we wrote some 
booklets about football togs and other things. 


Analysis Synthesis 


The following booklets are now ready 
... any or all are yours for the asking: 


No. 1 “Football Shoes” 
No. 2 “Football Pants ~ All Kinds” 


No. 3 “Helmets ~ Shoulder Pads and Hip Pads,” 
and something about injuries 


No. 4 “Fabrics ~ One Kind and Another” 
MORE BOOKLETS LATER 
Pertinent Facts and Construc- 
tive Suggestions for Your Bud- 


get’s Sake—Frank and Honest 
Criticism for Your Players’ Sake. 


Nothing for Our Sake~ 
Whatever You Buy ~ We Can Fix 


Address, Dep’t S, 
IVORY SYSTEM 


Athletic Reconditioners 
SALEM and PEABODY, MASS. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FROM 
THE STATES 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches associations 
and state high school athletic associations. All 
states are invited to participate. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


On coaches organizing 


HE following is a transcript of an ad- 

dress made by Ralph H. Stover, director 
of athletics of the Darby High School 
Darby, Pa., before the recent Schoolmer/s 
Week, sponsored by the University/ of ‘ 
Pennsylvania: 


“Mr. Chairman and fellow 
athletics: 


parts of the country to 
band themselves together by means of an 
organization of some sort. These organi- 
zations have arisen from a variety of 
needs; have taken various names and in- 
clude a widely divergent list of aims and 
qualifications for membership. For ex- 
ample: the Southern Indiana Coaches and 
Officials Association embraces the south- 
ern part of that state only and includes in 
its membership officials as well as coaches. 
It seems to have been formed because of 
a feeling that a need existed for bringing 
coachs and officials into a better under- 
standing of one another, and, therefore, its 
general aim and main purpose is such. 

“In contrast, about two years ago, the 
scholastic coaches of Wisconsin formed an 
organization known as the Wisconsin High 
School Coaches Association. This group 
embraces the entire state and its member- 
ship is made up of Wisconsin scholastic 
coaches only. Its constitution lists six ob- 
jectives ranging from the fostering of a 
better understanding among coaches of 
the state to the placing of coaching on a 
better educational basis and more in line 
with the policies of all other educational 
activities. 


“It is obvious from the two types of 
organizations cited that the problems of 
coaches throughout the country are gen- 
erally similar; although the manner in 
which they are solved may, and no doubt 
will, differ in various sections. 


“About a year ago there was a move- 
ment started to form a scholastic coaches 
association for the State of Pennsylvania. 
This failed to materialize due, I believe, 
to the vast scope of territory it sought to 
embrace and the attendant difficulties of 
organization. However, at that time there 
was an expressed need for such an asso- 
ciation by the coaches of the state. Realiz- 
ing this, a group of coaches under the 
leadership of Glenn Snodgrass of Abing- 
ton met at that school several months ago 
and formed a temporary organization 
known as the Eastern Pennsylvania Scho- 
lastic Coaches Association. 

“I believe it is general knowledge 
among school administrators and the more 
progressive teachers that the rank and file 
of the teaching profession is less active 
and less interested in its organizations and 
what these are doing or not doing than 
any other class of workers in America. 
This may be due in large part to the 
“stepping stone” conception of a teaching 
position, or other causes; but we have 
only to observe the yawns, the flying 
knitting needles and the stifled conversa- 
tions which greet the report of the re- 
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turning delegate from the P. S. E. A. or 
. N. E. A. meetings to prove conclusively 
the above statement. 

“Now coaches, to my mind, are or should 
be made of sterner stuff than this. By the 
very nature of their profession they are 
active leaders. Not only must they be 
leaders but organizers, clear thinkers, 
philosophers, psychologists, experts in 
modern sports technique and the most 
capable of teachers. In addition to this, 
the coach must possess a character be- 
yond reproach. And at this point I can- 
not withstand the temptation to quote the 
concluding lines in a letter from a su- 
perintendent to a teachers agency which 
read, after requesting the agency to send 
him a coach with some such qualities as 
the above: ‘and for such a man we would 
be willing to go as high as $1800.’ 

“This serves to illustrate my first point 
in what an association might do for the 
coach. Not from the fact that a man with 
these qualities is being paid only $1800, 
but from the standpoint that this ex- 
emplifies the light in which coaches are 
held by those outside the field. No one is 
at fault except the system under which 
we operate that allows everything except 
the winning of games to go unheralded 
and unknown. And that in turn cannot 
be rectified by the individual because his 
voice will reach only those close to him. 
An association speaking for him as well 
as its other members would be more easily 
heard and have a more far-reaching effect. 

“In case my previous statements may 
be vague or misinterpreted, I hasten to 
add my second point. It is not the inten- 
tion of this association to try to bring 
pressure to bear to raise salaries. An or- 
ganization of this kind should foster a 
better understanding and higher degree of 
cooperation between coaches, superinten- 
dents and principals, so that these ad- 
ministrators may realize more fully the 
tremendous influence exerted upon pliable 
youth by the coach, and the importance of 
his position on the faculty. The principal, 
under the Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association, is the recognized 
head of athletics in his school. I believe 
that some coaches resent this fact and 
work at odds with their principals. I also 
believe that most principals are frank to 
admit either their lack of knowledge of 
athletic management or their lack of time 
to take care of it, and would be glad to 
delegate the direction of the program to 
their coach or athletic director had they 
the assurance that the job would be done 
in a manner creditable to the institution. 
An association, through its acceptance of 
standards of conduct and its counsel to 
members, can do much to place the coach 
in such a position of confidence. 


“Following closely the trend of thought 
of the above mentioned facts, I believe 
the constitution of the E. P. S. C. A. con- 
tains a clause which in effect allows the 
organization the privilege to refuse admis- 
sion to, or dismiss from the body, any 
member who does not conform to its 
standards and ideals. This service to the 
coach is obvious in that it automatically 
stamps him as a respected member of his 
profession and one who upholds the highest 
educational ideals. By endorsing these 
proper standards of conduct and foster- 
ing accepted educational ideals within its 
group, the association also definitely serves 
the purpose of elevating and protecting 
the dignity of the coaching profession. 


“Much has been said and written about 
the spirit of professionalism, the develop- 
ment of better personal relationships, 
ethics and the esprit de corps among 
coaches; much more will probably be 
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$20 value only 


Size 26''x20''x4''"—No. BI 
(Please send for complete training catalogue) 


A.T.$. CO. 455 Broadway; N. Y.C. 
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Stop Watch Repair 
Service 


Specialists in 

ALL MAKES. Wat 

fully ranteed. 

refun if not sa ‘ 
Send by parcel 

or express for FREE 

estimate. No strings, 


charge or obligation at- 
| tached to this 

Write for free catalogue No. § of 40 
types of “‘MEYLAN” stop watches. 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 


Dept. 
268 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Formation Stamp 
Football 


The new model stamp permits all variations of 
spacing, both offense and defense. Complete, 
postpaid, in a box, $1.25. Scholastic Coach 
Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern 


WALDORF AND BIERMAN 
HEAD COACHING STAFF 


Lynn Waldorf and Bernie Bierman 
turned in two of the finest coaching 
jobs in the country last year. In his 
first year at Northwestern, Waldorf 
produced an eleven that improved 
steadily, climaxing the year with a nota- 
ble victory over Notre Dame. Bierman 
continued his winning ways at Minne- 
sota by turning out another undefeated 
team. Other headliners: Burt Ingwer- 
sen, noted line coach; Dutch Lonborg. 
Northwestern's successful basketball 
coach; Frank Hill, famous track coach; 
Tom Robinson, veteran swimming 
coach, and Tug Wilson, Northwestern 
athletic director. 


LIVE ON LAKE FRONT 


Treat yourself to a fine vacation. 
You can't beat Chicago's North Shore 
for a summer vacation . . . Swimming 
in Lake Michigan. Big League baseball 
. . . Live in fraternity houses on the 
lake front . . : Special accommodations 
for coaches with families . . . Bridge 
and teas for wives . . . Golf on nearby 
courses. 


WRITE TODAY 


NORTHWESTERN’S 10th ANNUAL | 
Coaching School Offers: 


(1) Famous Instructors 
(2) Two Hours Credit 
(3) Courses in 8 Sports 
(4) A 


AUGUST 17th to 29th 


Football, Basketball, Track, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, Intramurals, Administration 


BERNIE BIERMAN 
Minnesota 


WATCH COLLEGE “ALL-STARS” 
PRACTICE AT DYCHE STADIUM 


You will see the College All-Stars, a 
team of last year’s All-American play- 
ers, train for their game with the 
Detroit Lions. The squad which is to 
be coached by a staff to be selected by 
popular vote of the fans will practice 
daily at Dyche stadium during the two 
weeks of the school. No better method 
could be devised to combine theory 
with practical coaching. Don’t miss this 
unprecedented opportunity. 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director, Dept. S.C. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Please send me additional information con- 
cerning Northwestern University’s Summer 
Coaching School. 
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“FRITZ’’ CRISLER 


Intensive football under “Tad” 
Wieman, the nation’s leading 
line coach, and “Fritz” Crisler, 
both of Princeton. “Fritz” is one 
of the nation’s leading offensive 
coaches. John Getchell, Big Ten 
official, will be on hand to lec- 
ture on the relationship of rules 
to actual play. Instruction in 
track and baseball, and the train- 
ing and treatment of injuries will 
be available by special appoint- 


ment. 


tions of all ki 
made. 
Free mimeographed 


Northern Coaching School 


BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 
(formerly the Moorhead Coaching School) 


AUGUST 24th TO 29th INCLUSIVE 


“Go Fresh from Coaching 
School back to Your Squads”’ 


information: a single $15.00 fee for any or all courses. Accom- 


at reasonab 
Cottages, cabins, rooms, and hotels in this great lake country. 
material. Write to: 


ALEX J. NEMZEK, Moorhead, Minnesota; 
or H. M. ROBBINS, Bemidji, Minnesota. 


THE 6 ANNUAL 


Basketball under Everett Dean 
of Indiana, coach of champions, 
who will bring part of his cham- 
pionship squad with him to act 
as demonstrators. Marsh Diebold 
of Carleton College will supple- 
ment Dean’s instruction. Dean 
has won more Western Confer- 
ence titles than any other coach 
in the game. 


le rates. Reservations cheerfully 


ALLLFOOTBALL 


COACHING 


SCHOOL 
AT COLGATE 


ANDY KERR 
FRED SWAN JACK ROURKE 


Andy Kerr will teach the Colgate sys- 
tem—single and double wingback and 
punt formation attacks, with stress 
upon the lateral and forward pass. 
There will be emphasis on fundamen- 
tals. 

His success as a teacher is attested by 
his 7-year record at Colgate — 54 
games won, 8 lost, 1 tied—and his- 
past record of teaching others to coach 
in football schools. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
More than merely blackboard talks, 
there will be actual demonstrations by 
Fred Swan, Temple line coach, Kerr's 
assistant coaches, Les Hart, Johnny 
Orsi and Bob Gillson and Colgate 


players. A team will demonstrate. 


COURSE IN TRAINING 


Jack Rourke, Colgate’s veteran train- 
er, will cover all phases of getting 
athletes in condition and keeping 
them in condition. 


TUITION $15.00—Total expenses for 
week less than $30.00. 


WILLIAM A. REID, Director 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Main Session June 29 to August 7 
Inter-Session June 9 to 26 Post-Session August !0 to 27 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
Health, Physical Education, and Athletic Coaching. 


EEKERS of degrees in Health and Physical Edu- 
S cation find Penn State's popular summer session 
ideal. Combines thorough study with real vacation 
enjoyment in the heart of Pennsylvania. Unusual 
recreational opportunities. Modern gymnasium. 
Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. 
Undergraduate courses ee to baccalaureate 
degree. Special courses in athletic coaching for 
men and women. Nationally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
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spoken atid printed on the same subject. 
Wherever men gather and work and live 
and play and compete with each other, 
jealousies will arise and smoldering dis- 
likes will be present. That has been and 
probably always will be a trait of human 
nature. But it seems to me that through 
a banding together of a group of men 
whose interests are common, who are all 
working for a single purpose, a better 
understanding of each other should come 
about, and a willingness to give the other 
fellow credit for a job well done should 
result. This should be one of the most 
valuable things an organization can give 
to its members. 


“The coach of today must be on his 
toes, constantly watching for new trends 
in the games he teaches and seeking new 
ideas to keep abreast of the times. The 
smart coach listens to evervone who has 
something to tell him even though he may 
‘yes’ the ‘Monday morning quarterbacks’ 
and go out and teach what he feels is best. 
But the most reliable information he gets 
he must usually pay for either by attend- 
ing summer coaching schools or buying 
books and magazines. Clinics conducted 
by both members and outside coaches and 
covering all sports is a leading contribu- 
tion of any coaches association. The op- 
portunity for the exchange of ideas among 
members is always present at any time the 
group gathers. 


“Coaches are affected more by the rules 
and regulations under which their teams 
play than anyone else connected with the 
teams, yet they often have the least to say 
about the selection of these rules. The 
coach by virtue of his training, interest 
and experience, knows what is best for his 
boys and should have representation on all 
rules committees whether within or out- 
side his own school. This would be rather 
difficult to obtain as an individual, but an 
association can reach objectives that an 
individual could never approximate. 


“The dissemination of information which 
the coach should like to have known about 
his profession is not easy to acquire. Even 
if it were, the majority of us would be 
too busy or perhaps indisposed to take it 
upon ourselves to do it as individuals. 
The press, I believe, is essential to the 
coach and the coaching profession; but it 
is not always interested in the phases of 
our work which will ultimately do us the 
most good. Many times when the box- 
score is sent in via telephone you have 
heard the voice at the other end say, ‘Just 
give us the high scorers, never mind the 
rest.’ That is all right when we are win- 
ning, but how is the public to know of all 
the character the losers are building that 
year? The reporters and sports editors are 
not to blame; they have been trained to 
look for only this sort of news from our 
high school sports program. It remains 
for something larger and more powerful 
than the individual coach to inform the 
press as to what the coaches are doing 
besides winning. 


“There are no doubt many points of 
value accruing to the coach from an as- 
sociation which you have thought of and 
waited for me to mention. I realize those 
mentioned merely scratch the surface, but 
it is true of any organization that it grows 
and serves with the contributions of its 
members. If we can see nothing more of 
value in such an affiliation than this one 
thing, we should be content to realize that 
‘the whole is stronger than its component 
parts.” 
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MINNESOTA 


' 200 Attend meeting 


HE Minnesota State Coaches Assn. 

held their spring meeting at the Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, March 21, during the 
state high school basketball tournament. 
Approximately 200 high school and college 
coaches were in attendance. 

Frank McCormick, director of athletics, 
University of Minnesota, talked on the 
importance of athletics and recreation in 
the schools and their relationship to the 
community. He urged a year-round rec- 
reational program, the hiring of coaches 
and all people engaged in physical and 
recreational work on a twelve-month basis 
and the desirability of placing all these 
activities in the hands of the schools. He 
stated that the University was engaged in 
doing research work in the field of recrea- 
tion with results being available at a later 
date. 

Dr. George Hauser, line coach at the 
University, described the growth of the 
state basketball tournament during the 
fourteen years he has been in Minneapolis, 
and the general all around improvement 
he has observed during this period. He 
concluded his talk with a brief summary 
of Minnesota’s football prospects next fall. 

Dave McMillan, University basketball 
coach, discussed proposed changes in the 
basketball rules. He was confident that 
the center jump would be eliminated when 
the National Basketball Committee con- 
vened for their annual meeting* and that 
an attempt on the part of some coaches to 
bring about a revision of the three-secona 
rule would be made, but it was his opinion 
that the present rule would hold. 

During the business meeting which fol- 
lowed, the track coaches voted to adopt 
the new high school rules relative to the 
high and low hurdles. Plans to hold the 
next meeting of the association during the 
state high school track meet—June 5— 
were completed, after which election of 
officers for the coming year took place 
with the following results: president, 
George Haun, Staples; vice-president, H. 
M. Robbins, Bemidji; secretary, W. L. 
Chapman, Minneapolis. 

Before adjournment, motion pictures of 
the University of Minnesota’s football 
games last season were shown. 

H. J. Rogers, 


Chisholm. 
NEW JERSEY 


Spring practice “war” 


HE New Jersey State Interscholastic \\ 
Athletic Assn. at its meeting last Oc- ” 


tober passed a rule forbidding spring foot- 
ball practice. In fact, the association ruled 
out all practice that came out of season. 
The meeting which acted on this issue, 
however, did not fully represent the other 
side of the question. It appears that a 
good many champions of spring football 
practice were absent, and when these 
absentees learned of the rule there was a 
storm of protest. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association, afraid of 
a “civil war,” immediately pulled in its 
horns and started looking for a graceful 
way out, with the result that no action 
was taken against the few schools that in- 
sisted, in spite of the edict, on continuing 
out-of-season practice. There followed a 


*The National Baskethall Committee almost 
eliminated the center jump from the game at the 
annual rules meeting April 4-5. The vote was 
close on this proposal, a slender majority favor- 
ing retenton of the rule as it was in 1935-36. 
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MR. COACH 
IT’S YOURS FOR ASKING 


@ Your boys—those lads who will carry the name of your 
school out on the gridiron this fall are entitled to the finest 
equipment that your budget will. permit them to have. 
They want and deserve equipment that will provide genuine 
protection, yet it must feel good on their bodies without 
burdening them. It must fit without binding or dragging 
and permit them to play with perfect ease of action. 


@ In addition to these features you are of course concerned 
with the durability of the equipment — its ability to take 
punishment and finally its economy. > 


@ The new GW equipment for 1936 is “tops” in all of 
these qualities. It’s a line of equipment that is rapidly . 
growing in favor with a steadily increasing number of 
| coaches because of its merit. 


FOR COACHES’ REFERENCE... the complete story 


of this great GW football line is contained in condensed form in a 
handy buying guide prepared especially for coaches. It will be a big 
aid in helping you select your equipment. If your dealer has notalready 
supplied you with your copy, write direct to Great Western today. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 W. ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
ORIGINATORS OF THE GOLDEN FLUSH LINE 
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BUDGET 
ACE 


BANDAGES 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Now is the time... 


—to place Ace Bandages on 
your budget list of necessities. 


—successful coaches, with few 
exceptions, insist on an adequate 


supply of Ace Bandages, elastic 
without rubber. 


—charley horses don't score 
touchdowns, cracked ankles never 
kick field goals, and sprained 
wrists aren't so hot at passing. 


—minimize injuries and you get 
maximum results from your squad. 
Ace Bandages keep your injuries 
down. 


ACE BANDAGES 


Are sold through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Druggists 


Write on your letterhead for a 
free copy of the new ACE Manual 
for Prevention and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, NW. J. 


protest on the part of the champions of 
this law calling for definite penalties. And 
the battle was on! 


Define “formal practice” 


At the last annual meeting of the State 
Athletic Assn., the Executive Committee 
was charged with the job of interpreting 
“formal practice” as used in the rule per- 
taining to out-of-season practice in sports. 
At this same meeting a motion was made 
and passed that the Executive Committee 
“put teeth in the existing rule.” 

To arrive at a better interpretation, 
generally acceptable to member schools, 
the Executive Committee sent out a ques- 
tionnaire. Copies of this questionnaire 
were mailed back to the office of the as- 
sociation; and, after tabulation and care- 
ful study, it was found that 67 percent of 
the schools interpreted formal practice as 
embodied in the following statement: 

Formal practice to be interpreted as 
the issuing or permitting the use of any 
equipment other than football shoes and 
football. 

The spirit of this interpretation is to 
eliminate fully and unequivocally all 
football practice of body contact nature. 
No subterfuge of interpretation con- 
cerning the wearing of special padded 
materials will be tolerated. Naturally, 
this eliminates the use of shoulder pads, 
helmets, etc., with the exception of the 
football shoes and football as cared for 
in the statement of interpretation. Note, 
however, that punting, passing the ball, 
and other informal work of non-contact 
nature is permitted. Signal practice, 
however although non-contact in nature, 
will be considered “formal practice.” 

Member schools who are proven vio- 
lators of this out-of-season practice rule 
will be eliminated from the eligible list 
for sectional championships. 

Cuaries J. SCHNEIDER, 
Weequahic H. S., Newark, N. J. 


INDIANA 


Vote on tourney set-up 


HE Indiana High School Coaches As- 

sociation met at the Antlers Hotel, 
Indianapolis, on the eve of the state 
basketball championship. A vote was taken 
among the 125 coaches present to de- 
termine their reactions to the present 
tourney set-up. Thirty-seven of them 
voted for a return to the 16-team final 
while the others failed to express them- 
selves on the subject. 

Perhaps if the vote had been taken on 
Saturday night after the tourney, instead 
of on tourney eve, the 37 would have had 
more company. 

A nominating committee of John Ward, 
Tipton, chairman; Paul Kelly, Sullivan; 
James Conover, Terre Haute Garfield; 
Elder Eberhart, Richmond; and Orville 
Hooker, Marion, was appointed to select 
a slate for next year’s officers. 


Naismith opposes center line 


Dr. James Naismith, founder of basket- 
ball, was a spectator at the basketball 
finals. Dr. Naismith, in a talk at Indian- 
apolis, stated that he did not like some 
of the rules which have been added the 
past few years. 

The effect of the rule which makes the 
offensive team advance the ball over the 
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BROOKS 
NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 
SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


Football Shoes 


The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe With Arch Support 


School Prices 
$6:5° $g-50 
$7.75 $49:5° 


According to grade 


Order through your dealer 


9 or write us direct 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
SWANSON & RITNER PHILADELPHIA 


MATS for 
Wrestling = Boxing = Tumbling 


Manufacturers of fine gym mats for a quarter of a 
century. 
Send for Booklet “‘E” 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for RECREATION 


Prepared by the intramural sports staff of 
the University of Michigan—latest, most 
complete, only k of its kind—an illus- 
trated handbook of over 28 sports for 
every season that you just can’t afford to 
be without! $2.50 at all res or 
direct from publishers. 


A.S.BARNES & CO.,71 W.44ST.,N.Y.C. 


WATER STUNTS CHART 
Diagrams of 42 water stunts, on 6-ply yellow cardboard, 
to hang in swimming pools, locker 


250 E. 43RD ST. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


= 
3 
= 

—and every 
Coach and Rec- 
reation Leader will 
/ want to own a copy! 

SPORTS 
| 
| 
| rooms. Send 25 cents. 
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center line has been to decrease the size of 
the court to its original small dimensions, 
he said. He does not approve of this, ex- 
plaining that the court was gradually in- 
creased in size previously, and that the 
center line rule, which was added to 
eliminate stalling, is a backward step. 

Likewise, he criticised the change in 
the tip-off rule, which now requires the 
ball to be thrown in after free tosses. He 
said this rule which was intended partly 
to speed up the game, really slows it down, 
since it requires more time for the ball to 
be put in play. 

The originator of the game believes too 
much emphasis is placed on defense in the 
present game, and that any man on the 
offensive team who makes a basket from 
the region without the defensive circle 
should be credited with four points, in- 
stead of two. This would force the de- 
fensive team to come after the ball, in- 
stead of waiting for the offensive team to 
try a scoring play. But up until 1932 the 
progress of the game suited its originator 
very much. He liked the gradual refine- 
ments that had been made in play. 

Dr. Naismith saw the state tourney here 
in 1925. He does not believe basketball is 
played better in Indiana than it is in 
other states, but he praised the state for 
the establishment of a model high school 
athletic association. 

Dr. Naismith is still devising games. He 
is now working on one to substitute for 
polo. “Polo is a good game, but it costs 
too much,” he said. “I am trying to work 
out something that will be cheaper.” He 
gave no further hint as to what the game 
is like. 

Mark C. WAKEFIELD, 
Central H. S., Evansville; 


President, Indiana High 
hool Coaches Assn. 


TEXAS 


Coaching School site changed 


_ Fourth Annual T.H.S.F.C.A. Coach- 
ing School, which was originally sched- 
uled for Dallas, has been moved to the 
Texas Christian campus, Fort Worth. The 
change came about after the S.M.U. au- 
thorities leased out the school dormitories 
for hotel purposes during the’ summer 
months to take care of Texas Centennial 
visitors. 

Under the new arrangement, the school 
will be held at the T.C.U. stadium, and 
the all-star game will be played under 
the lights at LaGrave field. Plenty of 
housing was assured by L. C. Wright of 
T.C.U. who offered three school dormi- 
tories for the week. Leo “Dutch” Meyer, 
Horned Frog coach of the past two years, 
has been added to the faculty to teach 
pass offense and defense. 


The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
came through with a cash guarantee to 
assure financial success for the school, 
took it upon themselves to sell a large 
block of tickets to the all-star game and 
made arrangements for free golf and 
other entertainment for the coaches. The 
T.C.U. authorities contributed a_lion’s 
share when it offered its dormitories, 
athletic plant, swimming pool and tennis 
courts to the visiting coaches. 

The complete staff as annuvunced by 
President Russell is as follows: Francis 
Schidt, Ohio State—Punt, single and dou- 
ble wing formations, defense and coach 
of the Northern all-star team; Bernie 
Moore, L.S.U.—Single and double wing- 
back formations, defense, coach Southern 
all-star team; Matty Bell, S.M.U.—De- 
fensive football planning and practice; 
Leo “Dutch” Meyer, T.C.U.—Offensive 


: When hundred- 
the tape in 9.6, 
9.7; when the 
quarter-miler 
clocks a 48; when the miler finishes in 
4.15; it’s good time, mighty good time. 

It’s good time, too, to soothe parched 
throats of trackmen with DOLE Ha- 
: waiian Pineapple Juice. For DOLE 

~*~ Pineapple Juice is nothing but the 
natural juice of choice Hawaiian pineapples. It’s the 
pure fruit juice. Not a single preservative has been 
added. With tangy flavor it quickly slakes the thirst, 
provides refreshment of a kind that water alone just 
can’t supply. 
Try it yourself. Try it on the training table, on 
the track. You'll find any time’s a good time for 
DOLE Pineapple Juice. 


DOLE @ 
HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: 215 Market St., San Francisco 


NOW’S THE TIME TO TRY IT 


If you're a coach, trainer, athletic manager, we'd like to send you a can of Doig 
Pineapple Juice postpaid. We'll also include a booklet “Twenty Questions and 
Answers,” that tells you all. Write us today. 
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Ane at football games can 

be increased three, four, five times 
by playing the games at night. School 
after school, wherever floodlighting has 
been installed, has found this to be 
true. A record of attendance at 20 
fields lighted with G-E projectors shows 
that, on an average, the increased at- 
tendance at only six games will write 
off the entire floodlighting investment. 
And these are only a fraction of the 
200-odd fields which General Electric 
has lighted. 


Now, this spring and early summer, is 
the time to plan to get this increased 
attendance. First, send in the coupon 
and obtain, without any obligation, 
plans of floodlighting installations for 
typical fields. These will give you in- 
formation for preliminary planning. 
Then ask G-E engineers for a detailed 
layout for your own field. Our lighting 
specialists are in all parts of the country; 
our engineers at Schenectady, N. Y., 
are at your service for any unusual 
problems that may arise. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric 


Dept. 6A-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me your layout drawings for 
typical football fields. Average attendance at 


games is about sa 
Name 
School 


City 


and defensive forward passing; Raymond 
“Bear” Wolf, T.C.U.—Line play; J. B. 
“Ears” Whitworth, L.S.U.—assist Moore 
with Southern team, guard play. 


Big city plans progressing 

The athletic directors of the large cities 
met again in Fort Worth and laid the 
groundwork for the formation of the pro- 
posed “Big City” division of the Inter- 
scholastic League. ‘The meeting resulted in 
the drawing up of resolutions supporting 
the present Interscholastic League, the 
appointing of a committee to draw up in 
writing the plans, eligibility rules, etc., of 
the proposed division. The group will 
meet again in Austin at the time of the 
state track meet. 

Leroy Menzing of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram has the following to say about 
the plan: “The general impression that 
disinterested observers got at the meeting 
was that the Big City circuit has less than 
a 50-50 chance of becoming a reality. Its 
proposed members are far from agree- 
ment on the vital details of membership 
and regulation. San Antonio is demand- 
ing Austin as an ally and that the 18-year 
rule be put in force. Fort Worth is luke 
warm on the whole proposal.” 3 

On the other hand, the athletic directors 
seem determined to do something. It will 
be interesting to see the outcome. 


Corsicana has “coaching school” 


John A. Pierce, Corsicana, inaugurated 
a new idea to increase interest in football 
among the younger boys of his city. He 
conducted a “coaching school,” offering in- 
struction in the various fundamentals of 
the game. The school, sponsored by the 
Corsicana Y.M.C.A. and the Corsicana Sun 
Light Publishing Co., gave instruction to 
33 boys under the age of 17 from March 
20 to April 17. 


The constitution of the T.HI.S.F.C.A. has 
been printed in small booklet form by L. 
C. Wood, secretary. Any similar organiza- 
tion in the nation that desires a copy can 
obtain one by writing to Mr. Wood, Cam- 
eron, Tex. 

Benny Winkleman, Paschal High, Fort 
Worth, has been added to the Stanford 
coaching staff in the capacity of backfield 
coach Wilson Groseclose, Texas 
Christian’s star tackle of the past three 
vears, and Darrell Lester, T.C.U.’s all- 
American center, have been elected assist- 
ant coaches at Paschal and Riverside 
high schools (Fort Worth) respectively 
. . » Billy Stamps, S.M.U.’s great guard 
will also enter the coaching game... He 
goes to Graham ... Marshall May, assist- 
ant coach at Vernon, goes to West Texas 
State Teachers College (Canyon) in a 
similar capacity . . . He has been suc- 
ceeded by Burdett Cox, who was on the 
staff last vear ...H. H. Hill, Kerrville, 
goes to Harlandale (San Antonio) .. . 
And the irony of it is that he had con- 
ducted spring training at Kerrville .. . 
Tommy Younger has resigned at Waxa- 
hachie. 

LAamuernr, 
Austin H. S. 


MISSOURI 


Favor basketball changes 


HE majority of Missouri high school 
basketball coaches who indicated their 
preferences in basketball rules on the 
questionaire sent out by the State Athletic 
Association, got what they wanted from 
the National Basketball Committee at the 


‘recent rules meeting in New York. 
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BROKEN 
RECORDS? 


THE boy who breaks records in track 
and field events is the boy who keeps 
himself in the best condition. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are an 
ideal food for the boy in training. 
They’re packed with quick energy 
which restores the fuel burned up 
in work-outs. And because they’re 
crisp and easy to digest, they don’t 
overload the stomach. 


Sold by all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Uelloygs 


CORN FLAKES 


SEND FOR DUNLOP’S 
BOOK ON TENNIS mJ 


VINCENT RICHARDS 


@ Free tennis hints by one of 
the game’s masters! Former 
world’s champion Vincent 
Richards shows you how to 
win at tennis in amazing book- 
let offered by Dunlop. Thirty- 
six motion picture stills of 
Vinnie in action. Don’t miss 
this chance to improve your 
game. Mail coupon for free 
copy. ing fast .. . act now! 
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Thirty-six of the 57 respondents wanted 


_ a restraining circle to prevent crowding 


at the center jump. The new rules will 
have a six-foot-in-diameter restraining cir- 
cle around the present center circle. 

Thirty-five of the respondents favored 
removing the restriction on communica- 
tion by a substitute. The restriction has 
been removed. 

On the proposed change to eliminate 
the center jump after successful field 
goals, the Missouri vote was a tie. The 
rule for 1936-37 stands as it was in 1935- 
36—the center jump remains after suc- 
cessful field goals, and is _ eliminated 
after successful foul goals, as the change 
of a year ago. 

In one instance only was the Missouri 
majority denied their wish: they wanted 
all jump balls taken to the nearest re- 
straining circle of the three that will be 
on the floor for 1936-37. The national 
rules committee tabled this proposal for 
further study. It has a good chance of 
being adopted for 1937-38. 


Indoor track championships 


Henry E. Schemmer’s University City 
Indians successfully defended their Class 
A indoor state championship in the Uni- 
versity field house, April 4. Clayton also 
repeated in Class B, nosing out Excelsior 
Springs. William Chrisman High of Inde- 
pendance, a dark horse of the meet, fin- 
ished second to University City in Class 
A. 

New records were set in the Class A 
60-yd. low hurdles of 7.3 sec. by Leut- 
wiler of University City, and three rec- 
ords were tied: Harvey of Clayton in the 
60-yd. dash, 6:5; Gibson of Lees Summit 
in the 60-yd. hurdles, 7:4 sec.; and Ver- 
non of Eldon in the broad jump, 21 ft. 
2 in. 

Approximately 500 athletes represent- 
ing 50 class A and B high schools in 
Missouri participated in the meet. 

An added feature of the meet was the 
appearance of Helen Stephens, Fulton’s 
famous girl athlete, who unofficially set a 
new world’s indoor record for women in 
the 60-yd. dash, Miss Stephens finished 
ten yards ahead of her competitors in 
6.7 sec. 


Glenn Cunningham, holder of the 
world’s indoor and outdoor mile records; 
Ralph Metcalfe, dash star from Mar- 
quette University; and Harold Manning, 
two miler, led the discussion in a track 
clinic held April 4 at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 

Ed. Hall, St. Louis University track 
coach, was in charge of the meeting. Due 
to the large attendance and the interest 
shown, Coach Hall announced that the 
clinic would be an annual event. Cunning- 
ham, Metcalfe and Manning were in St. 
[Louis competing in the St. Louis invita- 
tion indoor relays. 


High school coaches hes of Cuvahoga Coun- 
ty, Ohio, of which Cleveland is a part, are 
planning the organization of an active 
high school coaches association. Harry F. 
Newman of Collinwood High School in 
Cleveland is chairman of the organization 
committee and at his request the secre- 
tary of the Missouri Association has sent 
the complete set-up of the Missouri 
Coaches Association. 


The Missouri School of Mines at Rolla 
has announced that it will not hold a quali- 
fying meet for the annual state track meet 
in Columbia this year. Coaches Grant and 
Brown of M. S. M. are planning a new 
invitation basketball tournament for next 
vear. The School of Mines gym is splen- 
didly equipped for a tournament. 

C. E. Porrer, 
St. James, Mo. 
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NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Iron” 
Young says: 


‘I have found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 
but they are a splendid source of food-energy.” 


RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 

about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends that bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 
what he practices. 


Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 
and lasting food energy, and are easily 
digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S.C. 5-36 
Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free Sey epee 
“How To Make That Team 


Name 


Address 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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SKINN ED 
KNEES & ELBOWS 
ABRASIONS 
SPRAINS: STRAINS 
MUSCLE BRUISES 


are such common acci- 
dents during the outdoor 
athletic season that lead- 
ing trainers and physical 
directors have made it a 
practice to keep a supply 
of Antiphlogistine in 
their first-aid equipment 
for use in the prompt 
treatment of such condi- 
tions. 

A layer of heated Anti- 
phlogistine, applied di- 
rect to the parts, covered 
with cotton and a band- 
age, insures a dressing 
that is decongestive, anti- 
septic and pain-relieving 
and which does not re- 
quire renewal for many 
hours. 


Coaches, trainers and 

physical directors are in- 

vited to write for sample 
and literature. 


The Denver Chemical 


Manufacturing Co. 


167 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Olympic Basketball 


[Continued from page 8] 


sistent that they gave the paradoxial 
impression that no defense existed. It 
was a condition that only superb play- 
ers could create — high-pressure de- 
fenses making for the ultimate in of- 
fensives. For instance, as soon as the 
Universals got possession of the ball 
they were instantly faced with the 
necessity of circumventing defense. 
Their set plays had no time to get set: 
the gauntlet was being laid down all 
over the court. The result was that the 
attack had to improvise, necessity 
giving birth to invention. Skills and 
play patterns which would remain 
dormant under ordinary conditions 
came out in all their pyrotechnical 
brilliance. The teams were out to 
“shoot the works,” for this was the 
trail that led to the gangplank. 

The same pressure prevailed when 
the Oilers got the ball: although the 
defense they were meeting was nom- 
inally a man-to-man, party lines were 
so little observed by the Universal 
defenders that an Oiler could never 
count on dealing with a particular 
party. The term “man-to-man switch- 
ing” hardly applies to the subtly mov- 
ing Universal defense. A better name 
for it would be “grape-vine’’ defense. 


The officiating 


Quigley’s officiating in the final 
game left much to be desired. It is 
unforgivable when the official allows 
the centers to tap the ball before it 
reaches its highest point, yet this hap- 
pened time and again. The discipline 
in the center circle soon reached the 
point where the jump became instead, 
a charge, and Quigley appeared so in- 
tent on protecting himself in the en- 
suing crash that he was completely 
out of touch with the situation once 
the ball left his hands. Quigley also 
worked havoc on players awarded the 
ball out of bounds. He never simply 
hands a player the ball. He socks it 
to ’em, and if they aren’t quite ready 
for the blow (as players unaccus- 
tomed to Quigley would not be), they 
get quite a shock and sometimes a lit- 
tle of the wind knocked out of them. 

The officiating, which for the occa- 
sion should have been the best in the 
world, was no better than second-rate. 
Pat Kennedy of Hoboken, N. J., was 
the only one of the four who turned 
in a workmanlike job. There is some 
objection to his histrionics, but there 
can be no denying his judicial facul- 
ties and his speed. Frank Lane of Cin- 
cinnati was asked to serve, but he had 
to decline, and in his place appeared 
a much less competent man—Alvin 
Bell of Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Bell 
seemed to have stage fright. Nick 
Kearns of Chicago was a sort of nega- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


tive influence: no spark, no speed, no 
decisiveness. He seemed sleepy. 


Olympic squad picked 


At the close of the tournament, the 
Olympic Basketball Committee made 
its selection of the squad that will 
play in Berlin: seven players were 
chosen from the winning Universals, 
five from the Oilers, and one from the 
University of Washington which won 
a consolation game between semi-final 
losers from Wilmerding Y on the final 
night, in a preliminary to the Univer- 
sal-Oilers game. 

The complete squad follows: Uni- 
versals—Art Molmer, Don Piper, Car] 
Knowles and Sam Balter, forwards; 
Frank Lubin, center; Carl Shy and 
Duane Swanson, guards. McPherson 
Oilers— Francis Johnson and Tex 
Gibbons, forwards; Joe Fortenberry, 
center; Jack Ragland and Bill Wheat- 
ly, guards. University of Washington 
—Ralph Bishop, center. 

Jim Needles, coach of the Univer- 
sal team, was named head coach, and 
Gene Johnson, coach of the McPher- 
son team, was named assistant coach. 
Dr. J. A. Reilly, Kansas City, will be 
team manager. 

Two of the Universal players eligi- 
ble for the Olympic trip are Jewish. 
Only one will make the trip. He is 
Sam Balter, who, in a statement re- 
garding his readiness to play in Ger- 
many, said: “I think that the most 
effective way to enforce our side of the 
argument is to show Hitler that a Jew 
has as much right to be an athlete as 
an Aryan or anyone else.” 

The sportsmanship among the play- 
ers was most gratifying. There was a 
splendid morale and fine feeling of 
respect one for the other that mani- 
fested itself in numerous acts of cour- 
tesy. The crowd, of course, respects a 
different code of sportsmanship. The 
crowd considers a player unsports- 
manlike if he flares up at an official. 
It holds this its own privilege, some- 
thing that goes with the price of ad- 
mission. It so happened that the 
crowd at Madison Square Garden on 
this occasion was generally accurate 
in its hooted criticism of a decision. 
This crowd was eminently fair, for it 
had no particular favorite. It was ask- 
ing only for a fair deal for all, and a 
brand of basketball worthy of the 


great occasion. 


Only Amateur Referees 


An Olympic rule is that only amateurs 
shall referee, umpire and otherwise offi- 
ciate in Olympic contests. This rule raises 
a considerable problem in_ basketball, 
where it is difficult to find competent ref- 
erees who have not at some time received 
money for their work. | 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


The complete coach 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION. By the 
Intramural Staff of the University of 
Michigan. Edited by Elmer D. Mitchell. 
Pp. 468. Illustrated—pen and ink draw- 
ings. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. $2.50. 


structor who has his eye on the fu- 

ture, and we might also say on the 
ball, would do well to broaden his field of 
knowledge of sports to include all those 
that Mr. Elmer Mitchell and Mr. H. G. 
Wells regard as suitable for the people of 
the future. By the people of the future 
we mean the children of today, and the 
educational system that hopes to do justice 
to them has got to offer them competent 
instruction and planned programs in some- 
thing more than football, basketball, base- 
ball and track. 


Mr. Mitchell and his Michigan col- 
leagues, in this well-assembled volume, 
make accessible to every school a valuable 
guide and handbook of 28 sports* suitable 
for the school program. There is some- 
thing here for the practical and immedi- 
ate advantage of every school, and even 


T HE coach or sports education in- 


*They are: Archery, badminton, baseball 
(softbail), basketball, bowling, boxing, canoeing 
and boating, equitation, fencing, football (touch- 
ball), golf, gymnastics, ball, hockey (ice), 
horseshoes, lacrosse, riflery, speedball soccer, 
squash racquets, a and diving, tennis, 
track and field, volley ball, water polo, winter 
sports, wrestling, and “additional activities.” 


QUALITY 


the most penurious of institutions should 
find material in these pages adaptable to 
their limited program. What the book 
offers in the way of inspiration alone is 
worth the $2.50. 


Now, Editor Mitchell is no man to go 
around casting slurs at football and the 
other “major” sports dear to the hearts 
of all of us. Because his interest in the 
foot and the inflated ball takes other di- 
rections is no reason to believe that he 
is trying to take our varsity football play- 
ers off the line of scrimmage and confine 
them to a game of tag. No. He believes, 
as do we, that all young people should 
have a number of sports which they can 
play competently; and no harm can pos- 
sibly come, and perhaps a great deal of 
good, by putting badminton racquets. into 
the hands of football players. 

The authors, in their preface, state that 
the book is planned with “definite pur- 
poses in mind, namely, (1) to extend and 
develop the increasing interest in health- 
ful, wholesome recreations; (2) to assem- 
ble in convenient form needed information 
on the various forms of physical recrea- 
tion that has previously not been easily 
available; (3) to treat each sport from 
the standpoint of the beginner or average 
player rather than to go into it exten- 
sively.” 3 

And here is the heresy Fielding H. Yost 
preaches in the introduction: 


COACH... 
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“I would dispel, too, the notion that 
training for a team means sacrifice. The 
opposite is true so far as I know. No 
candidate for an athletic team is ex- 
pected to make a sacrifice. He is ex- 
pected to give up all the things that 
destroy his héalth, intellect, and moral 
character and start doing all things that 
build them.” 

Coaches! To arms! To your checkbooks! 
There’s life and challenge in this book. 


JACK LIPPERT 


Slow but not easy 
SECRETS OF WINNING BASKET- 


BALL. By Mark A. Peterman. Pp. 100. - 


Illustrated diagrams. Danville, Ill.: Inter- 
State Printing Co. $2. 


HE author of this welcome little vol- 

ume is the coach of the 1935 Illinois 
state champions—Springfield High School. 
To Coach Peterman a basketball court is 
a chess board, and not a race course, nor 
an avenue for what he calls “fire wagons.” 
He says: 

“For a young coach or a veteran 
coach to decide to use the slow break 
is a big step. When your teams use the 
slow-break they must be efficient or they 
will look hopeless. A ‘fire wagon’ team 
does not look as bad in losing as the 
slow-break team. Remember, much of 
Babe Ruth’s popularity came from the 
fact that he looked good even striking 
out.” 

[Concluded on page 37] 


GIVE THEM EVERY ADVANTAGE 


The proper hook on the ground is the one most important thing to a football player 
in any game. Sure-footedness and proper traction are all important. You cannot 
afford to send your team on the field without being properly shod. You cannot 
afford to play on a muddy or semi-muddy field without the proper mud cleat. We 
urge you to keep your teams well-shod. It will make for better football. Remember 
"Riddell" cleats are the original and best cleats on the market. When you are 
"pushed" for time and in the greatest hurry they always work Insist on genuine 
"Riddell" cleats. Do not accept substitutes. 


x. wooo st. JOHN INC. 


FOOTBALL SHOES WITH 


The Original 
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INTERCHANGEABLE CLEATS 
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INTERCHANGEABLE CLEATS | 
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ested Tennis Gut 


Has drive and power to withstand the 
hardest play. Used and endorsed by 
Lester Stoefen, Bruce Barnes, Jane 
Sharp and other outstanding profes- 
siona 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET "TENNIS HINTS" 


OE 


1100 W. 47th Place, Dept. $.C., Chicago, Ill. 


100 PORTFOLIOS 
BELOW COST 


We (Scholastic) are selling 100 
of these lifetime leather port- 
folios at less than wholesale cost 
simply because we have that 
many more than we ourselves 
can use. 


The leather is fine Morocco of 
unusual softness and thickness, 
and will last indefinitely, becom- 
ing more handsome and pliable 
with use, its deep red _ tones 
growing richer every year. There 
is an embossed design providing 
place for your initials. 


Easy access is assured by the 
brass Talon fastener extending 
along the top and one side. The 
interior is roomy, accommodat- 
ing papers or books up to 9% 
by 12 inches. 


At $2.50 this is a real bargain 
for those who have use for a 
portfolio. A perfect gift too. Or- 
ders will be filled immediately as 
long as this limited supply lasts. 
Send in this coupon at once; un- 
less you are more than pleased 
with the portfolio, send it back 
at no cost. 


SCHOLASTIC, 801 Chamber of Com- 

merce Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Send me one of those leather portfolios. 
Within 3 days of its arrival, I will 
either send you $2.50 or return the 

portfolio. 


I am enclosing $2.50: inscribe in 


gwoldlieaf the initials.............. 


A Program of Health 


Instruction 
[Continued from page 21] 


Functional— (abnormal) 

a' No known. structural 
change 

b! May be due to disease— 
neurasthenia, hysteria, 
chorea 

c! Disturbance of mental 
functions of the brain 
Example: Alcohol psy- 
choses due to excessive 
use of alcohol, delirium 
tremens 

d' Faulty mental and emo- 
tional habits—carried on 
over long period of time 
lead to disorders of men- 
tal functions 


Hereditary 
a! Difference of opinions in 
interpretations of  evi- 
dence 
b! Possible inheritance of 
structure 
Questionable inheritance 
of modes of behavior 
(i) Care of the nervous system 
1'The need for adequate 
sleep and rest, proper diet, 
sunshine and fresh air, 
physical activity, change of 
activity, happiness, control 
of emotions 
2' Fatigue in relation to the 
health of the nervous sys- 
tem 
a! Decrease in size of cell 
body 
b! Nerve fatigue induced by 
both mental and muscu- 
lar work 
c! Onset of fatigue favored 
by poor health, worry, 
mental conflicts, fears, 
conscious effort to con- 
centrate attention 
Factor of interest in 
minimizing fatigue 
e! Importance of avoiding 
cumulative fatigue 
f' Monotony (using same 
neurons activated by 
same stimuli) 
g' Noise and fatigue 
3! Avoidance of the use of al- 
cohol and drugs, parts of 
nervous system affected 
41 Habits of behavior 
a! Emotional control and 
stability 
b! Wholesome mental habits 
c! Prevention of “nervous 
breakdowns” and other 
disorders 
(2) The endoceine glands 
(a) Scientific knowledge limited 
but some evidence of signifi- 
cance in relation to personal- 
ity 
1! Thyroid, thymus, pituitary, 
adrenal, sex 
21 Other ductless glands — 
functions in relation to emo- 
tions not definitely known 
(b) Secretions of ductless glands 
carried by blood stream 
11 Autacoids 
at Hormones—stimulate ac- 
tivity 
b! Chalones—inhibit activity 
2! Under control of autonomic 
nervous system 
(c) The thyroid gland 
11 Stimulates both mental and 
physical growth 
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2' Over anxiety—-may cause 
nervousness, anxiety,  in- 
somnia, palpitation of heart 

3' Inadequate supply of secre- 
tion—may retard mental 
processes 
a1 In children—cretinism 
b! Adults—myxedema 

(d) The thymus gland 

1' Usually disappears at pu- 
berty or adolescence 

2' Presence of physical or men- 
tal characteristics of child- 
hood after age for adoles- 
cent development, suggests 
persistence of thymus gland 

3! Some indications that the 
secretion bears a relation to 
the development of sexual 

| characteristics 
(e) The pituitary gland 

1! Marked influence on growth 
especially the bones 
Extremes of activity result- 
ing in dwarfs or giants 

2' Some indications that secre- 
tion helps to regulate phys- 
ical rhythms and _ periodic 
functions such as menstru- 
ation 

(f) Adrenal glands 

1! Stimulates circulation, in- 
creases blood pressure, 
causes redistribution of 
blood supply from viscera 
to skeletal muscles 

2'Stimulates liver to discharge 
glycogen into blood stream 

3' Discharge into blood in 
large quantities in extreme 
emotions—fear, anger, pain, 
0 

4% discharge of se- 
cretion may cause general 
restlessness, excessive mo- 
tions, exaggeration of mus- 
cular activity 

5' Inadequate secretion may 
cause muscular fatigability 
and decreased emotional re- 
sponsiveness 

(zg) The sex glands 

11 Secretions stimulate the de- 
velopment of secondary sex- 
ual characteristics with cor- 
responding emotional and 
mental changes 

2' Secretions may stimulate 
other glands and organs to 
greater activity giving in- 
stinctive drive and zest to 


life 


Suggested Activities 


I. Record of daily habits which may 
affect mental and emotional health 
A. Pupils keep record of their habits 

for a week with reference to the 
amount of time devoted daily to 
the following: sleep, rest, classes, 
study (outside of classes), extra- 
curricular activities, physical ac- 
tivities, eating, work (at home or 
for some one else), recreation 
outdoors, indoors, with others, 
alone), time wasted 

B. Analyze reports and discuss needs 
for individual improvement . 

C. Discuss how certain findings 
might influence mental or emo- 
tional health 

D. Work out budget of time for im- 
proving individual situation 
Try out. Revise. Discuss later 


II. Committee visit school guidance 


counselor, local Child Guidance or 
Habit Clini ind out and report 
on alco a being done. Invite 
representative of, any of these agen- 
cies to talk to the classes 
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III. Invite the Dean of Boys or Girls to 
discuss with the class some preva- 
lent emotional or mental habits 
which come to their attention and 
which need correction. 


IV. Analyze the personality traits of the 
most popular boy and girl in school, 
of some successful man and woman 
in your community 


V. Typical problems for analysis and 
discussion. Suggest how individual 
may help himself and how pupils 
might help such individuals 
A.A pupil failing in school work 

because of difficulties in apply- 
ing himself to his daily work, be- 
cause of time consumed in “day 
dreaming,” because of fatigue 
due to excessive attendance at 
movies and parties, because of 
lack of energy due to malnutri- 
tion 


B.A pupil avoids attendance at 
school social affairs due to shy- 
ness and feelings of inferiority 
when with a group 

C. A Pupil who limits his interests 
to knowledge gained from books 


. A pupil who boasts of his suc- 
cesses in scholarship or athletics 
. A pupil who worries over exam- 
inations or who has fears of fail- 
ure in school 


F.A pupil who shams illness to 
' avoid disagreeable situations at 
school 


. Committee report on local and state 
facilities which are available for 
care of the mentally ill 
VII. Discuss statistics of cases and 

causes of mental illness, of delin- 
quency or crime as it relates to 
mental conditions 

VIII. Committees report on state program 

for guidance in public school 


IX. Teachers and pupils work out to- 
gether some os 1 rules of how to 
study effectively 

X. Teacher explain in simple form from 
a psychological viewpoint the gen- 
eral nature of sensations; feelings; 
emotions; intellect; other points 
which may arise in relation to this 
unit 
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New Books 
[Continued from page 35] 


This book is needed and welcome, be- 
cause, like the coach whose name it bears, 
it concentrates on one system—the slow 
break. Here are all of Mark Peterman’s 
“secrets of winning basketball;” and for 
all other secrets you are referred to the 
quite adequate library of general basket- 
ball text books. 


The book is well written, and is un- 
questionably a frank statement of the de- 
tails of this coach’s successful system. The 
book is arranged into the following divi- 
sions: Introduction, Development of Poise, 
Call for Material, Shooting, Dribbling and 
Passing; General Play, The Circle, Weav- 
ing, Playing Zone Defenses, Making Them 
Come and Get It, Tip Off and Out of 
Bounds Plays, Stalling, Defense, ‘Time 
Out, Conclusion. 

It is bound in heavy cardboard. 
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Modern Light Economical 


@ Page Stainless Steel Tennis Court Nets are 
the coming equipment because of the many 
advantages they have over ordinary nets. 


STEEL 
WIRE 
Made of strong, but light, non-corrosive come 
REEL 
HANDLE 
FOR 
CABLE 


Stainless Steel, Page Nets resist destructive cli- 
matic conditions. They will remain in place all 
year ifn without bagging, stretching 
or wearing. aintenance costs become a 
negligible item. 

Canvas covered top and center strap afford STAINLESS 
same playing conditions as a cord net. Smooth oo 
ungalvanized wires prevent injury to balls or ams 
players. Net tension can be regulated to con- 
trol rebound without affecting height. Special gy yay 
reel attachments are available so that Page zp. 
Nets can be used on existing wood or steel posts. -P0ST 


Investigate Page Stainless Steel Nets from 
every angle; playing quality, replacement and concarrte 
maintenance. You'll find they cost less over a BASE 
short period of time than any other net. 

Write today for special folder and any addi- 
tional information. Address 


+d 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Monessen, Pa. 


**Bill’’ Croker’s arti- 
cle on ‘‘Footwork and 
Balance in Tennis’’ 
will help with your 


WORK and PLAY 


the asking. 


Tennis provides perfect recreation for al] your stu- 
dents. It contributes an element of healthful exercise 
for a balanced diet of work and play. 

Teach tennis! Encourage your students to make full 
use of playing facilities in your locality. And instruct 
them how to get most fun out of playing—by having 
their rackets live-strung with VICTOR “Strings that 
Win.” 


SURGICAL GUT 
VECTOR 
MAKE THE VICTOR 4501! Packers Chicago 
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This is the second of a series of five drafts 
of the study* on girls’ physical achievement 
standards made by Dr. Amy Howland under 
the sponsorship of the National Recreation 
Association. The five drafts have been pre- 
pared for Scholastic Coach by Dr. Hyman 
Krakower of the Townsend Harris High School 
of the College of the City of New York. Each 
draft will deal with one of the five groups 
into which Miss Howland's study is divided: 
(1) Events Scored in Units of Time [appeared 
in the April issue]; (2) Events Scored in 
Units of Distance; (3) Stunt Activities, 
Scored on Success or Failure: (4) Self-Test- 
ing Activities, Scored on Number of Success- 


ful Efforts; (5) Water Events. 


HE second group of activities in 

the determination of physical 

achievement standards were those 
activities measurable in feet and 
inches. In the determination of stand- 
ards for events scored in units of dis- 
tance, approximately 82,000 cases 
were studied. 


A. Standards 

A tabulation of standards for the “dis- 
tance” activities, in terms of age, is con- 
tained in the accompanying table, Type II. 


B. Point Values 

Pupils with an achievement score equiva- 
lent to the “standard” score receive five 
points. Those above and below the stand- 
ard score are given points corresponding 
to the following evaluation: 


Score 
at Decile 

90th decile, or better 9 pts 
80th “ “ up to the 90th 8 pts 
70th “ 80th 7 pts 
60th “ “ 70th 6 pts 
50th “ 60th 5 pts 
40th “ “ 50th 4 pts 
80th “ “ 40th 3 pts 
20th “ “ 80th 2 pts 
10th ee 20th l pt 


(achievement of 
poorest 49 of 
group measured) 


C. Description of “Distance” Events 

SOCCER BALL THROW—Ages 8, 9, 10 
and Il. 

BASKETBALL THROW—Ages 12, 138, 
14, 15, 16 and up. 


Equipment : 
For ages 8, 9, 10 and 11, a regulation 
soccer ball well inflated. For ages 12 
and up, a regulation basketball well 
inflated. A throwing line 10 feet long. 


*Howland, Amy. National Achievement Stand- 
ards for Girls. New York: esis, School 
of Education, New York University. The study 
was sponsored by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and the Society of State Directors of 
Physical Education. he National Recreation 
Association has just issued a summary of the 
study in a booklet National Physical Achieve- 
ment Standards a Girls, Instruction Book and 
Scoring Tables. For a copy send 20 cents to the 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Achievement standards for boys appear in a 
number of forms, all of which have been sum- 
marized in past issues of Scnorastic Coacn, as 
follows: The National Recreation Assn. Athletic 
Badge Tests in the Jan., 1935, issue; The Rogers 
Physical Fitness Index, and the MacCurdy Test 
for Measuring the Physical Capacity of Second- 
ary School Boys, in the March, 1935, issue; the 
Pittsburgh Physical Achievement Program, in 
the May, 1935, issue; the Neilson and Cozens 
Achievements Scales in Physical Education Ac- 
tivities, in the October, 1935, issue. 


Rules: 
The ball is thrown with one arm using 
a round arm throw. An unlimited run 
is permitted but at no time during 
the throw may the performer cross the 
throwing line with any part of the 
body. Measurement is made from the 
point on the throwing line at which 
the performer stood to the nearest 
mark made by the ball on the ground. 
3 throws are allowed. The best throw 
is recorded in feet and inches. 
BASEBALL THROW—Ages 15, 16 
and up. 
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which the ball must be kicked. Tape 
measure. 

Rules: 
Ball is placed on starting line. Length 
of run preceding kick is unlimited. 
Measurement is taken from the start- 
ing line to the point where the ball 
first hits the ground. 3 trials are 
allowed, the best distance to be the 
score. Score is recorded in feet and 
inches. 

ONE FOOT HOP—Ages 8 and 9. 

Equipment : 

A take-off line or board at least two 


Type Il: Distance Events. Standards for Events Scored in 
Units of Distance, Recorded in Feet and Inches 


50 percent or more of each age group should achieve distance indicated 


Event Age Group 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Basketball Throw 34’8” 37°7” 40°5” 42'0” 43'5” 45’0” 
Baseball Throw 70’0” 82'9” 82'9” 82’9” 
Jump and Reach 0°1034” 170" 170" 

ick for Distance... 40°77" 4390" 47°66” 48°47 


Std. Broad Jum 
*Std. Hop, Step 


4'4” 
Jump... 


4’7” 5’0” 5’2” 5’4” 5’4” 5’4” 5’4” 


= 19/10" 15'10* 1916 


*In the rope climb and in the standing hop, step and jump, two events requiring 
among other things abdominal and arm strengths, there is a decrease in performance as 
the age increases after 14 years. This may be due to the physiological changes in the 


growing girl. 


The table lists the scores (distances) that at least one-half of the group tested should 
achieve. A girl 13 years of age should be able to climb 8 feet 2 inches. However, if her 
score is 8 feet 4 inches, she is above “standard.” Groups may be considered as units for 
purposes of comparison, for example: Group A, consisting of girls 15 years of age, 
attain an average score of 83 feet in the baseball throw; while Group B, consisting of 
girls of the same age in another school, have an average score of 82 feet. Group A’s 
score is not only higher, but in consulting the table of standards it is found that Group 
B is below average, as the “standards” rating is 82 feet 9 inches. 


Equipment : 
Regulation baseball (hard). Throwing 
line 10 feet long. 

Rules: 
Same as in other ball throws for dist- 
ance (above). 3 throws are allowed. 
The best throw is recorded in feet and 
inches. 

JUMP AND REACH—Ages 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16 and up. 

Equipment : 
Piece of chalk. Wall or other perpen- 
dicular surface. Yard stick or tape 
measure. 

Rules: 
Performer stands with right side 
against a wall and holds in the right 
hand a short piece of chalk. The right 
arm is stretched up as far as possible 
with feet remaining flat on the floor. 
At the top of the reach a mark is 
made on the wall. Then swinging the 
arm down and up, if desired, she 
jumps up and makes a second mark 
above the first mark. The distance be- 
tween the two marks is the score. Left 
arm may be used if desired. 3 jumps 
are allowed. The best jump is record- 
ed in feet and inches. 

KICK FOR DISTANCE—Ages 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and up. 

Equipment : 
Regulation soccer ball, well inflated. 
A well defined line 10 feet long from 


inches wide. A soft landing surface. 
Tape measure. 
Rules: 

The performer stands on the take-off 
board or line with the weight entirely 
on either foot. From this foot she 
hops forward as far as possible land- 
ing on the same foot. Measurement is 
made from the edge of the take-off 
board or line to the nearest break in 
the pit or to the nearest mark on the 
ground. 3 hops are allowed. The best 
hop is recorded in feet and inches. 


ROPE CLIMB—AII ages. 

Equipment : 
A suspended rope which shall be at 
least 12 feet long. It shall have no as- 
sisting devices such as knots or balls 
on it. A string or marker should be 
placed on the rope at 1 foot intervals 
beginning at 5 feet from the floor or 
ground. 

Rules: 
For ages 8, 9, 10 and 11 a jump start 
may be used. For ages 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and up, the climb must start from 
a standing position. The actual height 
climbed is the score. Record in feet 
and inches. 

STANDING BROAD JUMP—AII ages. 

Equipment : 
Same as one-foot hop for distance. 

Rules: 
Take-off must be from both feet sim- 
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ultaneously without a _ preparatory 
step or jump. During the take-off the 
performer must not touch the ground 
in front of the take-off board or line. 
Measurement is made as in the one- 
foothop for distance. 3 jumps are 
allowed. The best jump is recorded in 
feet and inches. 

STANDING HOP, STEP AND JUMP— 

Ages 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and up. 
Equipment: 
Same as for standing broad jump ex- 
cept that the take-off board or line is 
placed sufficiently far back to permit 
final landing in the pit or other soft 
landing surface. 
Rules: 

The performer stands on the take-off 
board or line with weight entirely on 
either foot. She hops forward landing 
on the same foot, and immediately 
takes one step forward with the oppo- 
site foot. From this foot, she immedi- 
ately jumps as far forward as possi- 
ble, landing on both feet. Measurement 
is made as in the standing broad 
jump. 3 jumps are allowed. The best 
jump is recorded in feet and inches. 


Rhode Island Basketball 


[Continued from page 22] 


Class C—Cumberland High of Valley Falls. 

Runners-up were: 

Class A—La Salle Academy of Providence. 

Class B—West Warwick High School. 

Class C—Warren High School. 

St. Raphael, representing class B, and 
Cumberland, representing class C, engaged 
in a preliminary State championship 
series. Cumberland won two of the three 
games, thus qualifying to meet De La 
Salle in the final round. This series also 
went to three games, De La Salle winning 
the second and third. Scores in the series 
were: 

At Valley Falls, Cumberland 26, De La Salle 
25 


At Newport, De La Salle 28, Cumberland 27. 

At Providence, De La Salle 23, Cumberland 21. 

De La Salle thus qualified as Rhode 
Island’s representative in the 12th annua’ 
New England Interscholastic Tournamen* 
at Burlington, Vermont. The Rhode Island 
team was eliminated in the quarter-finals 
by Pittsfield, Mass., High School. 

Close races and keen competition, rather than 
high-calibre basketball, kept interest high through 
out the season. Capacity audiences frequently 
saw the games and the three-gamé State cham- 
pionship series had over-flow crowds each game. 
Approximately 3600 persons—capacity for the 
three gymnasiums—saw these contests. 

La Salle Academy, runner-up in class A, and 
St. Raphael, class B champion, participated in 
the third annual New England Catholic High 
School tournament at Brookline. La Salle was 
eliminated in the quarter-finals and St. Raphael 
in the semi-finals. 

Among the state’s private schools, St. George’s 
School of Middletown had a highly successful 
season. It was not defeated by a team of its 
class, losing only to Episcopal Academy of Phil- 
adelphia and to Harvard Freshmen. 

JOHN E. MARTIN 


New Wisconsin Coach 

Harry Stuhldreher, one of Notre Dame’s 
famous “Four Horsemen” who has been 
football coach at Villanova College in 
Pennsylvania since his graduation from 
Notre Dame in 1925, has been named head 
football coach and director of athletics at 
the University of Wisconsin. He will go 
to Wisconsin May first, to take over the 
posts held by Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, 
athletic director, and Dr. Clarence W. 
Spears, football coach, who were dismissed 
in Wisconsin’s recent athletic department 
' flareup. Dr. Spears has gone to Toledo 
University to become director and coach. 
Dr. Meanwell has not announced his plans. 
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Tour Europe . . . See the 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


with famous university coaches 


25 outstanding leaders in the athletic and sports 
world personally conduct these special Cunard White 
Star Tours to the Olympic Games! Get the descrip- 
tive booklet just out . . . 20 itineraries ranging from 
27 to 59 days in length, each offering a good part 
of Europe in addition to Berlin, and each centile 

all expenses even to reserved seats at the Track 
and Field Events . . . rates as low as $335! Sailings 
from July 2 to 23, in many famous ships includin 

the new superliner, Boonie Mary”. Ask your loca 

agent or the nearest office of Cunard White Star... or 


write forit now: 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The choice of Champions for 96 years — 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


FOR TENNIS COACHES 


Why risk your team’s chances _ 7 
with poor strings when good - 
gut costs so little? Armour 
strings offer real value in 


each price class. Pve used 
them for years. 


An Armowr string 


for every type of player 
For all-round play: Tilden Junior he. 
or Gold Star. For the high school team 
and better college players: Varsity. 


For maximum service: Su Special. AND NY 
For top-notch tournament play: Davis ARMOUR AND COMPA 
P- 


Cup and Tilden Champio 


Union Stock Yards Chicago 
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